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OUR ALLIANCES. ; —— - === - a 

We are not of those who pretend sonny information ee If a Congress is really wanted to arrange the results | Congress which, assembling under mighty pretensions to impar- 
on the subject of Royal interviews, and wo eanrennee of the war in Italy, then let it accept the first of these—the only tiality, should ignore the only claims worthy of its real attention. 
give the preference at any time to a domestic over a f Bly | one worth having—the resolutions, namely, of the peoples as Luckily, however, there seems reason to hope that we shall 
question if circumstances permitted it. But, while on ei —— government, Unless France is prepared to assist us in | not be driven to so unsatisfactory a mode of protest. If it be 
of affairs in Europe during the next few wiceithee ill d a thie, why are we to be dragged through the hypocrisy of a | true that the rulers of Russia and Prussia are really awakened 
will depend a | Conforence based on ambition, and not on honest and straight- | to the interests of Europe so far as to see that a Congress ought 


question of peace or war; and whilo the ru : ; 
sae belonging to the interview ikwobnnits Of a hopeful | forward principles? If we cannot do good, let us do nothing. | to meet only under conditions favourable at once to Italy 


the E age : é 
oaks tock Gea linins Rowen e Emperor of | It would be painful, indeed, to withdraw from that European | and to the true balance of ey oe “a peace, 
f Prussia can send up the en gs begin to wear 4 
English funds, it would be : more cheerful aspect. And 
absurd to pass over such jb eee. on Shae why should this not be true? 


an event without discussing 
its bearings. Let us say 
then, at once, that we look 
to a friendly understanding 
between Great Britain and 
the two last-named Powers 
as the chief security for the 
peace of Europe in the ano- 
malous position to which 
things have been brought 
by Italian degeneracy and 
French ambition. 

To begin with, the unsettled 
stateof theItalian peninsula 
is fatal to the quiet which 
every honest Government in 
Europe must desire as a 
means of bettering tho phy- 
sical condition of its subjects. 
And who is responsible for 
this state, which is, on tho 
whole, perhaps, worse than 
the misgovernment by legi- 
timacy which preceded it > 
No less a person than the 
Potentate who began a task 
which was too much for him, 
stopped in it prematurely, 
and is now calling together 
a Congress on whom to lay 
the burden of putting things 
to rights. Napoleon, in fact, 
keeps Italy in a shiver of 
uncertainty, and affords her 
no prospect except of a return 
to the rule of the Sovereigns 
whom she kicked out under 
the encouragement of his 
arms, There is nothing be- 
fore her but internal war 
or acquiescence in the old 
régime; and, however much 
we may desire, with Lord 
Ellenborough, the success of 
Garibaldi and the formation 
of a great Italian kingdom, 
the prospect of these is dis- 
tant; the process to be gone 
through terrible; and the in- 
terval of delay most weari- 
some. But it is not only 
that Italy is all unsettled, 
and the rotten old Papacy 
gathering up its strength for 
a final effort against her. 
The causes which led to 
French intervention there 
are menacing Europe in other 
quarters. A Congress is de- 
sired by France, not to re- 
gulate Italy only, but to 
revise the last great settle- 
ment of European affairs— 
& settlement made when 
England was at the r , 
head of European politics, Emperor likes. From this 
and France suffering from country’s love of war he has 
the punishment of a dis- THE PRINCE OF WALES LEAVING FREWEN’S IL\LL °N HIS WAY TO MORNING PRAYERS nothing to fear. We havo 
astrous ambition, which since : : : ; no humiliations to avenge ; 
1815 has had time to recover’strength and spirits, and raise its | Cabinet in which our ancestors hold’a place all the more glorious | and es for jealousy of the French, the meanest British subject 
head in the world again, This is the position ‘his is the key | because of the geographical insignificance (comparatively) of | would laugh at the imputation. We want to be let alone, and to 
to the efforts made to check England first in one question, then | these islands, But among other features of ‘& now age is tho | pay our way, and to improve the social state of things, if possi- 
in another; and to tho insolence of a press which revenges | increased importance of domostic and colonial questions; an ble, 80 as to avert the degradation of social discord with its in- 
domestic humiliation by insulting foreigners. And this is why | increased impatience of diplomacy ; and a hatred of those barren fallible infamies and weaknesses. In short, we want only to 
it becomes so important to us to know what friends we really ; controversies about the distribution of power in Europe which | “ hold-our own” at home and abroad. We mean to do this, 
have, in case the questions disputed between France and our- | engaged this country in so much strife in earlier periods, These come |what may; but we shall do it better and easier by ally- 
selves should prove incapable of a pacific solution. influences are strong enough, now, to make the British public | ing ourselves with Powers of similar ideas and less irritablo 

We must not enter a Congress, to begin with, on any faleo | acquiesce in not having anything to do with the proudest ‘ and unruly than the Power just opposite. 


Why should there not be a 
Russo-Prussian- British alli- 
ance on the common ground 
of a settlement of Italy and 
of peace in Europe? Rus- 
sia can, without hypocrisy, 
wish well to constitutional 
freedom and unity in Italy. 
She is herself a freer country, 
as far as the expression of 
opinion is concerned, than 
lrance; she is engaged in 
internal reforms of a liberal 
character ; she owes no alle- 
giance to the Pope; and she 
is not tempted by her posi- 
tion to intervene much in 
Italian affairs. Every one ot 
these conditions is favour- 
able to her sympathy with 
us on thesubject. And what 
can France hold out to her 
as a temptation for acting 
against their influences, and 
joining a league against 
Britain? A French apos- 
tacy on the Eastern question, 
involving a war which would 
destroy her growing and 
promising navy, and damage 
her growing commerce and 
civilisation ? We suspect the 
Czar is too wise and generous 
to enter into such a crusadu 
for the benefit of the Bona- 
parte family; and, on tho 
mere ground of interest, th» 
policy would be foolish. 
Prussia’sgoodwisheswe ought 
to have been sure of before, 
That Power is Protestant, 
liberal, and constitution» | 
and has been betrayed and 
maltreated by the Bonapartes 
in a way not easy to forget. 

‘- A few months more ct 
preparation will make it 
comparatively indifferent to 
Britain what the real inten - 
tions of the Emperor of tho 
French towards her may be. 
But, because we are likely 
to be more ready than before 
for war, we must not on that 
account slacken in our en- 
deavours to secure peace. 
Though the ignorance of tho 
French vulgar, by blinding 
them to the real dangers of 
a war with England (for tho 
grossest ignorance of their 
older history distinguishes 
the French mob), is dan- 
gerous, we do not think there 
need be a war, as far as they 
are concerned, unless tho 


314 
— 
THE PRINCE OF WALES AT OXFORD. | 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales may now be considered to 
have fairly entered upon his career as an Oxonian. His resolution 
seems to be to conform to all the rules of his college, and to conduct | 
himself in nearly all respects like its ordinary members. | | nlike many | 
of his less illustrious sallvagash; he has “ saved his fines ' by being at 
chapel punctually at eight o'clock every morning. Regularly at a | 
ae to eight he leaves | 
ese early hours of the Pri 
late risers of Oxford. 


| affair in its present shape may be 


Frewen’s Hall on his way to prayers ; and | 
nee seem to have worked miracles with the | 
This is to be seen more especially in the case of | 


the fair sex, who form themselves into attractive groups along the line | 


of route pursued by his Royal Highness. a is the young | 


secure an acknowledgment for her- 


d curtsey can 1 
a lala Pal agnor In chapel the Prince enjoys some 


self by the Prince raising his hat. 


distinction from his fellow-students—he occupies a stall next to the | 


Colonel Bruce. Beyond this, no particular 
and he waits his turn to go out, filing off 
before the Dean like any other undergraduate. Any day he may be 
seen walking along the streets in his cap and gown, almost unattended, 
or strolling in the quadrangle of Christ Church with his brother stu- 
dents, among whom he is very popular and he seems equally disposed 
to submit to college discipline, and to bear his share in college sports. 

The Prince will remain at Oxford for nine months, and before his 
departure the beautiful new museum in the park will be opened by the 
Queen in person. In the same week the commemoration will be held, 
when his Royal Highness will probably be admitted to the honorary 

L. 


degree of D.C. 


Dean, having on his right 
attention is shown to him, 


Foretqn YJutelligence, 


FRANCE. 

The Emperor of the French wert to Paris from Compiégne on 
Monday, alighting at the Hotel du Louvre, where he paid a visit to 
the Grand Dachows Maria of Russia. a 

The Moniteur announces that the Duc de Padoue, the late Minister 
of the Interior, has been appointed, by an exceptional measure, Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, in order to testify in a striking manner 
the satisfaction of the Emperor with his services. ; 

It appears that the Correspondant, or M. de Montalembert, is to be 
prosecuted for that gentleman’s article on Papal affairs. RAL 

Prince Jerome was suddenly taken ill a few days ago, but his sickness 
proved to be merely temporary. it $ - 

The preparations for the Chinese expedition are now carried on with 

t activity. We learn that 8000 men will probably take their 
eparture during the first fortnight in December. No definite appoint- 
ment of officers has yet been made to command the expeditionary 
corps. 
t is reported that instructions have been sent to M. Thouvenel, the 


Ambassador at Constantinople, to represent to the Sultan the advan- | 


tages to be derived from the construction of the Suez Canal, and also 
to confer with the Russian Ambassador on this subject, in order that 
the two Ambassadors may act in concert in this matter. 


PRUSSIA AND RUSSIA. | 

We are informed from Berlin that, at the interview held at Breslau, 
the Emperor of Russia and the Prince Regent of Prussia have deter- 
mined not to consent to a revision of the treaties of 1815, nor to take 
in any Congress in which England should not be represented—the 

ast resolution being proposed by Prussia. This statement, which very 
much bears the look of probability, is contradicted by some foreign 
journals. They maintain that the conference between the Russian and 
russian Potentates has resulted in a conspiracy to isolate Great Britain 


r rE i bsti adh to the | Hf : : pice 
from the rest of Europe. for: her continned ohetinsie for nlighted | twelve palkees, in which his and Bala Rao’s familiesare conveyed. Jung 


bygone principles of faith and honour, and respect for her 
word. The Prussian Gazette has an article on this subject. _ 
lowing is a summary of it :— 

The Al/gemeine Zeitung insists on its statement that the interview between 
the Emperor of Russia and the Prince Regent of Prussia has a tendency 
hostile to England. The same paper pretends that Prussia had entered 
upon the policy of France and Russia to isolate England, and had promised 
to maintain an unconditional neucrality in case war should be declared by 
France against England. In order to support these absurd insinuations, 
the Allgemeine Zeitung refers to the imaginary statements of some Prussian 


lighted 
Irhe.fol- 


| The 


newspapers which are known to belong to the Opposition press, and which | 


have a self-understood interest to disfigure every step of the Government 
for the sake of obtaining a basis for attucks against it, The writers of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung place themselves, by their conduct, on the same footing 


with certain French journals which, in translating the malevolent con- | 


jectures of the Prussian Opposition press, transformed them into positive 
facts. These tactics may be considered ingenious, but are hardly patriotic 
or useful to the interests of Germany. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Austrian Correspondence publishes an article which commences | 


by stating that some foreign papers had given an iscorrect and partly | 
a false account of certain events connected with\the meeting between a 
high Austrian functionary and several Hungarian magnates. The 
article expresses regret for the controversy on this subject in some 
home newspapers, as the principal want at the present moment: is 
moderation, and the strengthening of the moral peace between the 


different nations comprising the Austrian empire, and concludes by | 
expressing a hope that this conviction will soon become general. | 


The Schiller Festival was celebrated at Vienna brilliantly. The 


torchlight processions were numerous, and the greatest order and | 


enthusiasm prevailed throughout the city. The weather was exceed - 
ingly fine until towards the conclusion of the festival, when rain fell, 
but not in any considerable quantity. 


ITALY. 

The apprehension felt by the Neapolitan Government for its northern 
frontier seems not to have passed away, for we are informed that the 
army of the Abruzzos will go into cantonment during the winter. 
letter from Naples, of the 30th ult., states that a considerable body of 
insurgents has assembled at Corleone, in Sicily. “ The state of siege,’’ 
the writer says, ‘continues at Palermo, and nobody is allowed to be 
out in the streets alter sunset. Meanwhile the troops of General 
Pianelli that were quartered in the neighbourhood of Isernia, twenty- 
four leagues north of Naples, have advanced by forced marches 
towards Teramo in Abruzzo Uteriore, and other troops are daily 
leaving Naples on their way to the same destination. 


A} 


| open to Kuropeans, and enforce respect for the French flag. 


Waggon-loads | 


of all kinds of ambulance stores are being sent off to the army, and | 


all the biscuit obtainable at Castellamare has had to be delivered up on 
requisition for the same purpose. It is believed that hereafter 
Neapolitan troops will proceed to Ancona to relieve the Pontifical 
troops, which in their turn are to relieve the French troops at Rome.” 


GERMANY. 

From Cassel we have intelligence that, in a secret sitting of the 
Second Chamber, an address to the Elector in favour of the re-establish- 
ment of the Constitution of 1831 was agreed to by 38 votes against 5. 
The Elector refused to receive the address. 
the Chamber to forward an address to the Federal Diet. 


TURKEY AND THE EAST. 

The four Patriarchs of the Greek Church have presented a project to 
Fuad Pacha for raising tithes from the revenues of the convents, to be 
applied to the payment of the clergy. 

‘rom Alexandria we learn that the English General Malcolm has 
presented a rich present from Queen Victoria to Said Pacha; and that 
the English authorities there are making preparations for the transport 
of troops to China, 

AMERICA 


The despatch of General Cass, in reply to Lord John Russeli’s 
despatch on the San Juan affair, has been forwarded to London. It is 
described as firm and decided in tone, A correspondent at Washington, 
Writing on this subject, says, “ If the language of the British Ministry 
in their late despatch is what 1 have good reason to believe it is, the 


ee eee 


It was th sed in | : 
ae nen repent oa | having been defeated in the Parliament, and having tendered their 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


Great Britain can hardly be reconciled to a strictly peaceful 
deal of forbearance on our part. The 
considered serious, if not threatening. 
The instructions to General Scott are understood to be peaceful and 
conciliatory.” : 

The * Walker” filibusters have been tried at new Orleans, and 
acquitted. : 

‘rom New Grenada we learn that General Mosquera had raised the 
standard of revolution, and placed the country under martial law. 

The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada was to have been opened to 
Sarnia and Detroit on the 7th, to be followed shortly afterwards by the 
opening of the Victoria Bridge at Montreal, which will bring into 
direct communication the Western and Eastern States of America with 
all parts of Canada by unbroken ‘‘haulage’’ over a line under one 
management. 

INDIA. 


THE WAGHUR PIRATES, 
Late advices from Bombay informed us that an expedition was about 
to sail for the reduction of the Waghurs (a piratical race inhabiting the 
north-west province of Kattiawar, where the famous shrine of Dwarka 
is situated), who had thrown off their allegiance to the Guicowar, and 
betaken themselves to the traditionary practices of their tribe. We 
now learn that the operations of the force have been already brought to 
a successful close. The fort and island of Beyt were stormed on the 
7th ult. The expedition arrived off the island on the 3rd ult. ‘On 
the morning of the 4th,” says the Bomlay Standard, two boats, 
armed, from her Majesty’s steamer /'eroze, two from her Majesty’s 
steamer Zenobia, and one boat from her Majesty's steamer the Victoria, 
the whole under the command of Lieutenant Chitty, of the Indian Navy, 
were sent to cut off the boats belonging to the enemy. On the 5th the 
Feroze, the Zenobia, the Victoria, the Clyde, and the Constance opened 
fire on the fort, which was continued all day. On the 6th the 


position of Gr i 
policy, and will require a good 


troo, 
| landed under eover of the guns of the fleetattwo p.m. The enemy mate 


a stout resistance, and 60 to 80 of our men were killed or wounded. 
Our loss is two officers killed, 2 officers wounded, 13 men of the 28th 
Regiment killed and 33 wounded ; 9 men of the 6th Native Infantry 
killed and 12 wounded.” ; 

We know little as yet with certainty of the causes of this outbreak, 
which is more likely, however, to have originated in the turbulenee of 
the people than in the oppressions of the Guicowar, if we are to judge 
from their history from remote time. The promontory to which Dwarka 
and Beyt belong has been long distinguished, under the name of 
Okhamundul (bad district), for the thievish character of its people and 
the sterility of its soil, while, by a singular accident, it is hard to say 
whether it is more infamous on these grounds than sacred on another, as 
the chosen dwelling-place of Khrisna. 

THE REBELS, 

Rao Ram Buksh, whose capture we lately reported, has been found 
guilty and sentenced to be hanged. He is one of the many who 
treacherously betrayed unfortunate fugitives during the rebellion. 
Those trom Cawnpore who sought shelter upon his estate he barbarously 
murdered. 

Rajah Jyelall Sing has been found guilty of abetting the murder of 
Miss Jackson, Mrs. Green, and others. He was convicted on the 
clearest and most conclusive evidence; hosts of witnesses deposed to 
his having stood by and witnessed, if he did not actually superintend, 
the brutal proceedings. His execution was to take place at Lucknow, 
at sunrise, on the spot where his victims were murdered. 

The Nana is still, it is said, on the north bank of the Raptee, where 
its course from the hills flows westward. His followers, wno have no 
money or supplies, plunder the inhabitants of the Deoghur valley. A 
correspondent of the Lucknow Herald says the Begum has 200 rebel 
sepoys and the Nana 500, with one howitzer. He has also a small 
body of cavalry numbering 150 sabres, 40 elephants, 40 camels, and 


Bahadoor has at last, it is positively affirmed, ordered the Nana, Mummoo 


| Khan, Beni Madho, and the rest of the principal rebels, to quit the Nepaul 


territories, under pain of being forcibly ejected by his troops. ‘This 
will be service equivalent to the value of the tract of country which it 


_ is in the contemplation of the Government to make over to Nepaul. 


There has been a report, not yet confirmed, of Mummoo Khan’s death. 
cae rebels have each been reported dead about a dozen times. 

The Begum’s camp is said to be well supplied. The Nepaulese furnish 

everything in the cog profusion, and are well rewarded. 

Sham Shah, a Rewah Sirdar, who rebelled in 1857, and who wrote 
to Runmust Singh, requesting him to kill the railway engineers at 
Pindera, was killed on the 17th of September by a party of the 
Rewah Raj+h’s troops. Shahzadah Mahomed Shab, one of the sons 
of the ex-King of Deihi, and Jacoob Mahomed Khan, have been arrested 
in Central India, and sent to Moulmein, where they are to live 
under surveillance. he former Tahsildar of Nanpara has been appre- 
hended. It is said that he has to account for some 20,000 or 22,000 
rupees which were in his tahsilli when the mutiny broke out. Of 
Feroze Shah we have no precise news. It is said that when he joined 
Tantia Topee a faquir gave him a cap and staff, and told him he should 
be King of all India. He has lost his insignia, but in his lonely jungle 
wanderings is said still to pray for the fulfilment of the propheey. 
There is to be a petty campaign in Bundelcund this cold season, con- 
dacted by Brigadier Wheler. ‘hese rebels are paltry, but troublesome, 
and have now been joined by Feroze Shah. Bundelcund being almost 
all jungle, and the principal resorts of the rebels, being hill as well as 
jungle, it may be a difficult matter to punish them. 

The Serai, and the country lying between the Raptee and the hills, 
are to be made over to Nepaul in requital for its services. The 
boundary line is to be the same as that which existed previous to the 
Oude treaty of 1849. This tract was valued by us, when we made it 
over to Oude in 1516, as worth a million sterling. It includes some 
considerable villages, and large tracts of very fertile land. 


CHINA. 

Letters from China bring intelligence down to September 12: it princi- 
pally relates to the movements of the French squadron. In consequence 
of rather serious news from Japan, the Admiral had immediately sent 
the Duchayla to Nagasaki. ‘That steamer was to visit the different ports 
The 
Japanese Government seemed anxious to avoid executing the chief 
stipulations of the treaties concluded with foreigners, but it was not 
supposed that recourse to arms would be necessary to bring them toa 
sense of duty. The French and English Adwirals had been informed 
that the Chinese were adding to the detences of the Peiho, by constructing 
new batteries in advance of the others. On a hill‘to the right of the 
forts they had built a small temple to commemorate their victory, and 
had celebrated its opening by bonfires and fireworks for several con- 


| secutive nights. Notwithstanding these demonstrations, however, the 


intercourse of the French and English with the Chinese authorities con- 


| tinued ona friendly footing. 


F AUSTRALASIA. 
There has been a Ministerial crisis in New South Wales, Ministers 


resignation. But the leader of the Opposition was unable to forma 
Ministry, and so the old men walked into oflice again. 

The total naval force in the Australian waters when the last mail left 
was 87 guns and 1000 men. The Governor of Victoria stated to a 
deputation that, with regular troops, volunteers, and armed police, he 
had 3000 bayonets at his disposal in the event of hostilities between 
England and France. 

The natives of New Zealand are turning their attention to whale- 
fishing. This may eventually become a very profitable trade to them, 
and be of considerable benefit to the colony. Whale-boats are being 


purchased by them, which they man themselves, usually selecting as 
their commander on old European whaler. Already some eight or ten | 
crews have been organised between Mongonui and beyond the Bay of | 
Plenty on the east coast. ‘I'wo companies have been organised to work | 
the coal-fields discovered lately in New Zealand, 


NOV. 12, 1859. 


THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 

The signature of the Zurich treaty has been delayed on account of 
Austria claiming payment of the 40,000,000 of florins due by France 
on account of Piedmont in “‘ Conventions Munze’’ instead of the new 
Austrian currency. Jaron de Bourqueney referred the question to 
Paris for instructions, and received for answer that this difficulty was 
not to interfere with the signature ot the treaty. 

Despatches from various quarters declare that Russia and Prussia 
have agreed not to consent to a revision of the Vienna treaties. ‘That 
England has agreed to enter a Congress is asserted on all sides. 

The Representative Assemblies of Tuscany, Parma, and of the 
Romagnoli have all voted the election of Prince Carignan as Regent. 
The formula used at Florence was the nomination of the Prince as 
Regent ‘‘ in the name of the King of Sardinia.’ Of the meaning of 
this resolution there can be no doubt. It is an indirect way of pro- 
moting the scheme of annexation to Sardinia, while avoiding for the 
present the violation of the letter of the treaty of peace about to be 
signed at Zurich. 

A letter from Turin tells that Mighorati and Rosa, who were the 
only Piedmontese functionaries remaining in Romagna, have resigned 
their posts as Intendants of Ferrara and Ravenna. The writer connects 
this act with the recent visit of General da Bormida to Paris. Garibaldi 
has gone back to the Romagna. 

The official Gazette of Vienna says :—‘‘ H.I.H. the Duke of Modena 
has left Vienna for Italy, to inspect his troops, and to ascertain for 
himself, on the approach of winter, their position and their wants,’’ 

Letters from Parma announce that the Anviti trial is likely to prove 
an egregious failure. Not a few of the persons imprisoned have proved 
an alibi, and had to be set at liberty. Some on whom the most sus- 
picion falls are not to be found; proofs can be brought against no 
man ; witnesses throw the blame on peasants and men belonging to the 
lowest rabble, of course, unknown to them. ‘It is, in short,” the 
correspondence concludes, ‘‘ next to impossible that any of the offenders 
can be brought to justice.’ ‘I'he only criminal that is to sutfer for the 
whole people is the Colonna della Piazza, the great central milestone, 
on which, on the 5th of this month, Anviti's head was laid, with 
shouting and dancing by the mad populace, and which must, by a 
decree of the Town Council, come down as a culonna infame, 80 that 
the very place it rose upon shall show no trace of it. This is the 
magnanimous resolution to which the municipal authorities have been 
brought by Farini. 

THE WAR IN MOROCCO. 

General Martimprey has announced to his Government two successes 
against the Moors. In a despatch, dated October 30, he says :— 

Beni Suassen has sub:nitted to the conditions of peace dictated to him. 
These tribes will give hostages and will pay tribute as reparation for their 
unjust atta‘ks. I have stipulated that the mountain chiet should come 
into my camp, in order that I may receive guarantees for the fulfilment of 
the conditions of peace. He has just left my tent where I received his visit. 
In four days I shail settle the affairs wish Ouchda, then those of the Plain 
of the Angades, of the Versants, and of Zekhora. 

On the 6th instant the General writes from Zekhora :— 

General Devaux with two divisions attacked the Zekhora, and forced the 
tribes to retire towards the south. Gencral Devaux by skilful manceuvering 
obtained a victory over the tribes equally as brilliant as the victory of 
Malah. In addition to a great quantity of booty, the horses and arms of 
the Spahis who had been killed at Sidi-Zaer were retaken. ‘The troops are 
in excellent health, and spread terror everywhere before them, and the 
people implore their mercy. 

The Spaniards have themselves don nothing at present, if we except 
the capture of a gun-boat at the mouth of the River Tetonan, atter a 
sharp engagement. But Spain is still making extruordiuary prepara- 
tion for the campaign, and by this time Marshal 0’Donnell has sailed to 
—o -_ — of the expedition. 

‘he reply of the Government of Morocco to the Spanish ulti 
has been published, and is worth reading :— : sea ag: 
Praise to the one God! 

To the Chargé d’Affaires of the Queen of Spain. 

We have received your letter of yesterday (16th of Octobe: 
understood its contents, and we are much astonished at all you have stated 
therein, for it is not in accordance with that which you have told us 1m our 
interviews with you, nor in your previous letters, 

We have been empowered, as we told you, to settle those demands that 
you mentioned in your letters of the Sth of September and the oth of 
October ; and we further agreed, in our letter of the 15th of Rabea the first 
that you should occupy the high ground requisite for the defence and 
security of your town, but not with any other view. You had stated to us 
in conversation that you supposed that high ground might even be within 
the marked boundary. We are not acquainted with what is the site you call 
Sierra Bullones ; but if it be the place which persons have told us 1t1s—viz. 
about three hours’ journey from Ceuta—we have no authority or power to 
make such concession. Such a demand must be referred to the Sultan and 
a suitable term named to enable us to refer the matter to his Majesty, who 
is at Meknas, and that his Majesty has tame to consider it and to repiy. 

We do not conceal from you our extreme surprise that you should have 
written to us as you have done ufter the friendly manner We have acted— 
acceding to demand atter demand, on three ditlerent occasions, solely with 
the object of satistying you. 

Should you break off relations and declare war, 
cause we did not cede that which we have no power 
Sultan to grant, we shall protest against you for 
= may are a eee. ‘ 

e have to repea owever, we adhere to z 2 
¥ fulfil re demands mentioned to you in Warts Woe, pt ee 

e construction you choose to put i 
have no power i eae such éocbuaslans= Peale SIE CRS) fae we 

Oct. 17, 1859, (Signed) 


r), and have 


as you have stated, be- 
or authority from the 
all the consequences 


Mouamep Kuarert.. 


A Bany amone rue SHanKs.—While the passengers fro1 is 
steamer Quaker City were being handed Fs the. side of te Neate 
Dumbarton 4 heavy sea was running, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the ladies could be got on board. ‘his was finally effected, and then 
an innocent little nursling, whose mother had intrusted it to the rough 
hands of the honest tars, was handed up. The little thing was too small 
and tender for their hard palms, and they sung out from the boat to those 
above to catch the little one,” and the next moment a score of arms were 
outstretched as it was lifted, crowing and licking, towards the gunwale. 
Alas! ull hands mnissed it, and it fei Luck into tue sea arnong the sharks. 
Every eye was strained, the pulsations ot the heait were stopped and for a 
moment all seemed paralysed; but this lasted only for an instant : the 
sturdy arm of one of the gallant boat’s crew had grasped the dear little one 
by the leg, and as he lifted it aloft a cheer saluted his appearance. ‘The 
mother ot the child now went into strong convulsions, and the infant was 
passed into the arms of Mrs. Davidson, and while resting there a beautiful 
land bird hovered for a moment over its litile fori, and then, as if to assure 
itself that it lived, perched upon its dress, and hopped and chirped in 
concert with the crowing of the babe.—New York Paper. 

Larayvetre AND Lovis Narotron.—* It may be interesting,” 

New York Home Journal, “to republish the piowiuy wuerhent oar 
Versation with Fenimore Cooper, in 1882, recorded at the time by Mr. N. 
PB. Willis, then in Paris :—“ I was calling upon Latayette one day (said Mr. 
Cooper), and was let in by his confidential servant, who, it struck me, 
showed signs of having something to conceal, He said his master was at 
home, and, after a moment’s hesitation, made Way for me to go on as usual 
to his private room; but I saw there was some embarrassment. I walked 
in and found the General alone. Le received me with the same cordiality 
as ever, but inquired with some eagerness who let me in, aud whether I met 
an old acquaintance going out. Iioid him that his old servant had admitted 
me, and thut there was certainly something peculiar in the man’s manner 5 
but, as I had seen no one else, I knew Lothing more. ‘Ah said the 
General, ‘that tellow put him in the side room. Sit down, and I will tell 
you, Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was here two minutes ago.’ I 
expressed my surprise, of course, for this was in °33, when it was death for 
a Bonaparte to enter France. ‘ Yes,’ continued the General, ‘and he came 
with a proposition, He wishes to marry my granddaughter Clementine 
unite the Repudblicanists and imperialists, make himself Experor, and 
mike my granddaughter Euipress |’ ‘And, if it be not an indecent ques- 
tion,’ Lsaid, ‘ what was your answer, my dear General !’ ‘I told him,’ said 
Lafayette, ‘that my family had the American notion on that subject, and 
Chose husbands for themseives—that there was the young lady, he inight go 
court her; and, if she liked him, I had no objection”? Mr, Cooper did not 
tell us (for of course he did not know) how the Prince plied his wooing, nor 
why he tailed. The tair Clementine, who thus possibly lost her chance of 
being an Empress, married M, de Beaumont, and now represents her rejected 
admirer as the French Awbassadress at the Court of Austria,” 


NOV. 12, 1859. 


——— 


THE HARPER'S FERRY REVOLT. 


Wer have now received copious details of the recent attem 
q slave insurrection in the States of Virginia and Maryland, and are in 
, position to understand events which the telegraphic reports had 
previously involved in considerable obscurity, 
“Captain John Brown, the chief of the movement, 
conceived the idea of oringing about a rising of the slaves in Virginia 
ani Maryland some twelve months ago. At all events, about that time 
he and his two sons first made their appearance at 
assumed the name of Smith. Brown leased & farm on the Maryland 
sive of the Potomac, and, the better to conceal his real objects, he pre- 
tended to make investigations for the discovery of minerals. He chose 
for his Lieutenant a man named Cook, who belonged to the neighbour- 
hod, and they selected for their contederates meu who, like theniselves, 
had taken @ prominent part in defending the soil of Kansas against 
slivenolding aggression. Free negroes aud all, they 
a bind of not more than twenty-two persons ; but their numbers were 
ulumately increased by volunteers, and by slaves whom th y seized on 
newhbouring plantations, but who, it is only fair to state, they did not 
compel to fight. These were the dramatis persone. Toe first scene in 
the drama opened on the night of Sunday, the 16th ult., when the 
waichmen at Harper's erry Bridge were seized by a body of insurgents, 
who were headed by Brown and Cook. A party under Cook then 
entered Maryland, and arrested at their own houses Colonel Washiagton 
and Mr, Allstadt, two influential slaveholders; and these gentlemen 
they alterwards confined as prisoners in the Armoury at Harper's 
Ferry. Cook, at the head of the captured nevroes, and accompanied by 
two white men, marched in the early morning up the mountain road 
ia the direction of Pennsylvania, probavly inteuding to incite the slaves 
of Maryland to rebellion. Cuptain Brown, on the other hand, returned 
to the town, took possession of the Armoury, and stationed bodies of 
armed men at varlous points, so that when the inlabitants arose the 
next morning they tound, greatly to their surprise, that their town was 
in a state Of siege, and that the trains had been stopped, and the tele- 


pt to create 


appears to have 


originally formed | 


graphic wires broken. A species of guerrilla warfare then commenced | 


between the insurgents and the townspeople, and in this way several lives 
were sacrificed. In the course of the day troops arrived from the 
neighbouring town of Charlestown, Shepherdstown, and Martinsburgh ; 
yut before the arrival of these tr.ops the iasurgents 
themselves in the Armoury grounds, which they prepared to detend, 
In tue meanwhile, the news of these events had reached Washingtou 
aud Baltimore, and had created some consternation in those cities, and 
in fact throughout the United States. Colonel Lee was immediately 
dispatehed by the War Department at Washington to take the command 
of tue troops, aud to suppress the insurrection, He, together with a 
party of soldiers and marines, from Baitimore, reached Harper's Ferry in 
the course of Monday night, and he at once caused a party of the troops 
to surround the engine-house, in which the insurgents had determined 
to make their finul stand. Owing to the absence of windows from the 
building, and the impossibility of taking accurate aim through the holes 
which had been pierced through the walls and doors, the besieged could 
do but litle mischief, while the besiegers, on their side, were utraid to 
use caunon lest they should injure the prisoners who were kept in con- 
finement. Under these circumstances Culonel Lee at first refrained 
from an attack, but sent an officer with a tlug of truce, to demand of 
tue enemy an unconcitional surrender; but Captain Brown refused 
these terms, and required that he should be permitted to march out 
with his **men and arms, taking the prisoners with them; that they 
should proceed wnpursued to the second tollyate, when they would free 
their prisoners ; the soleiers would then be pernitted to pursue them, 
and they would fight if they could not escape.”” This proposition was, 
of course, rejected, and Colonel Lee at once gave the signal for making 
the attack. ‘I'he door was battered down, an entrance was forced, aud, 
alter a brief but sanguinary struggle, all the surviving insurgents were 
mate prisoners. Captain Browa was found to be severely wounded, 
bul is expected to recover; one of his sons received a mortal wound. 
The prisoners were removed to Charlestown gaol, to await their trial on 
the double charge of murder and high treason. : : 

Ivis said that, in an interview with Governor Wise, Brown made a 
full confession, stating that the whole plot was well contrived and 
arranged as far back as 1856, and that he had reason to expect assist- 
auce ot from 3000 to 5000 men—that he looked for aid from every 
State. ‘The search of his house led to the discovery of a large number 
of Sharp’s rifles, pistols, and swords, and a great quantity of ammuni- 
ton, together with various documents, one of which appoiuted Brown 
commander-in-chief, and specified the rank of his followers, while 
‘motuer purported to be a provisional constitution for the United 
States—avolishing slavery, among otier changes. We may add, that 
nothing has yet been heard of Cook’s party ; and, if they have not taken 
retuge in Pennsylvania, it is not impossible that we may hear of an 
attempted rising in another quarter. In the meanwhile, every effurt 
1s being made to effect their capture, | : 

In the fight six citizens and fifteen insurgents were killed, and several 
on both sides wounded. 


A correspondenty writing from Paris, says :— 


, 

‘There isa history antecedent to the deplorable occurrence at Harper's 
Ferry, to which no allusion is made either by your correspondent or your- 
self, Which throws some light upon what must otherwise uppear as an act 
of ‘he most wicked foily. , 

Brown, commonly known in the United States as ‘Old Captain Brown,” 
‘8a matt who suffered cruelly in the commencement of the Kansas troubl.s, 
about five years ugo, To the best of my recollection, before he had taken 
uny partin tue contest then commencing between the partisans of ‘treo 
soll” and of slavery in Kansas, his house was entered at night by a party 
of the border rutiians from Missouri, who plundered and carried off what w as 
most valuable of the snug property that he had acquired by a dong poures OF 
hwubie industry, set fire to the buildings ana crops, and deliberately 
nur ieredone ortwo of his children. His wife soon after died, fg gem 
Brown himself became, a3 has been represented to me by his frien I 
and neighvours, a cool, careful, unnaturally sagacious, Mate an 
desperately courageous monomaniac. He gathered about him te 
small band, seldom numbering more than a score, composed Pape y 
ot New Englanders, whom events had changed from the mos pea 
loving, it not pusillanimous, quiet, plodding farmers und oa ree 
to desperadors, Among them were two of his own sons. severe et 
this band had penetrated far in to the interior of Missouri, and li berate 
then irom yaol who had been apprehended on a charge of mapiallne 
to escape, or some other trumpery allegation which was likely to : Kes 
them their lives at the hands of Judge Lynch, at the same time bringing 
buck with them and getting free whole families of slaves, and pda ta 
despoiling the property, and sometimes taking the lives, of men pine as 
been prominent in the attempt to force slavery upon the people o s eae 4 
by the terror of civil war. When this attempt was relinquishe an 
}eaceable arrangements had been effected, Brown again pigs 
lurter, and apparently a quiet citizen. Soon, ever a rey 
of Missourians in pursuit of a runaway negro, under . bar ak ane 
of searching for their property, entered the houses o on ane HY 
Kansas without legal authority, and, when resisted, commit OnuBteen 
The Missourians were not long returned to their homes when 3 rc : 
Was aniong them with his sons, burning houses, destroying na ody an) as ae 
ing cif negroes and horses. A reward was offered tor his _ : - Be 
Pursued by a large company, and the last I recollect hearing ei re ay 
wlter having been surrounded by his pursuers, charged throug ; and, 


had intresched | 


TT —SS_a 


Harper's Ferry and | 


ep ng unhurt with all his party, turned upon them at night to thar sore | 


Giscomfiture. 


.- c ber of 
UMaxcrparep Neorors.—* On Sunday last,” says a recent num 

the Lynchburg Republican (of Virginia), ‘fa crowd of not Pecaa at eg 

thousand neprves assembled on the basin to take leave of t ae pytth A 

‘Ouxsing to the estate of the late Mr. Francis b. Shackleford, of Amherst! 


‘uaty, who, in accordance with the will of the deceased, were about to de- | 


bart by way of the canal for a free State. The whole number et ~ 
tor.y-tour—men, won, and children —but only thirty-seven le ie 
t 2e prelerring to remain in servituae in Ola Virginia seep yenes 
*Ljoy their freedum elsewhere. Some of those who did eye me : ad 
“A the boat by main force, so much opposed were they to ST ESo a 
ony expressed their deterinination of returning to Virginia as so’ 
Opportunity offered.” ; t 

rl NUNDATIONS.—-A coal-pit at Sneyde Green, the Be faa 

Sompany, has been inundated. One man. Tost a ife. = 

Asimilar accident has occurred near Ubberley. Jn this case four ine 
Were drowned, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


Ee IRELAND, 

Tur: Cathotcs aNp Tuk Pore.—An important m ig of the Roman 
Catholic clergy of the Dutuin areludi was hell at Dublin last week to 
EXpress svinpathy ¢ l 


Tse. 


itons to w 


teh the Pope is 
H he high dignitaries of th 
soquent and vigorous The resolutions Spode 
nof the territories of the Church, aud 
ered by the enemies of the Holy See. 
‘ope Was spoken of us necessary for the 
independence of its Government. The 
as un address of condolence, which will be 
We may add that the Freeman's Journal, which pub- 
ereat length, professes to be in possession of reliable 
effict that the Emperor has formed an 
letermination to maintain the te mporal power of the Pope. 
A Goop Exampie.—Lord Derby's determination to punish the sympa- 
thisers with crime at Doon has emboldened other landlords to check the 
Ribbon Society. The Ciogher correspondent of the Armagh Guardian says:— 
“A threatening notice has n reerived by Mr. Moutray, Aughnacloy, 
dem: tnding that Mr. Currins, his bailitf and manager, should be forthwith 
discharged, and concluded its demand by decluring that should Currans not 
be discharged he would be shot. Immediately on receiving this order of the 
‘Ulster Phonix boys’ Mr. Moutr: ty assembled every labourer, artisan, and 
tenant on his extensive estate, when he read in their hearing this produc- 
tion, and concluded by assuring them that he would not succumb to ter- 
rorism at any price, that Currans would not be dismissed, but that if 
any injury should be attempted on Currans every Popish tenant resident 
upon the estate should be dispossessed.’” 
A*SASSINATION.—On Sunday evi ning Mr 
Stackpoole, of Cooreci in, near Shinron 
atin u field and grievously wounded. 
his place of concealment, and deliberately walked off, leaving his victim, 
as he thought, dying on the road. His life is in & precarious state. Four 
men have beeu arrested. This is the second outrage in this locality. On the 
night previous two shots were ficed into the house ofa man named Hunt, in 
Moneygail, about two miles distant. A few years since a fine young man 
named Egan was shot dead in almost the same locality, on a Sunday. ‘The 
assassins have never been discovered. 


At present subjected, 
Church, some of them y 


John Harland, agent to Mr. 
in the King’s County, was fired 
he fellow who fired then rose from 


SCOTLAND. 

A Sacrep TRaGEDy.— Remembering how the Rev. John Home was driven 
out of his pulpit in the Church of Scotland for writing a tragedy, we read 
with astonishment the following announcement in a Scotch journa’ “On 
Tuesday the Rev. Mr. Waddell, of Girvan, read from his own pulpit a 
poetical tragedy, of which he is the a or, entided ‘King Siul,’ illustrating 
the power of tnaduess, superstition, und Jealousy combined. It is a tive-act 
tragedy, adhering throughout to the narrative as it appears in Holy Wri’, 
and containing on every pase delineations of character, and tine dramatic 
tuste, which would not disgrace the pen of the greatest dramausts.” 


Tue CoxsumMpiioON oF Sprairs ix Scor.anp.—Mr. D. M‘Laren, quoting 
Statistics from a recent Parliame ntary reiurn, maimtains that, mainly in 
conscuuence of the Forbes Mackenzie Act, “during the four years ending 
May, 1858, in place of the alleyed increase in the quantity Of spirits con 
sumed in Scotland, there was u decrease of 6, 465,702 gallons, as compared 
with the quantity consumed during the preceding four years under the 
Operation of the old law.” Mr. M‘Laren continues :—** During this period 
the population of Scotland must have increased, according to the ratio of 
the lust census, at the rate of 1} per cent per annum. or 5 per cent in all; 
and if no change had taken place in the drinking habits of the people the 
quantity of spirits consumed must likewise have increased 5 per cent; but 
in place of this there has been a positive decrease of 224 per cent, making, 
with the comparative decrease of 5 per cent, a total decrease of 274 per cent 
in the average consumption for each person in Scotland. In England the 
increase during the last four years was 7,226,935 gallons. In England the 
populition must have increased at the rate of 1, per cent per annum, 
according to the ratio of the last census, or 6 per cent during the four years; 
but the increased consumption excecus 124 per cent, so that the average 
consumption for each person in England has increased by 6) per cent during 
the last four years, although the Scotch consumption has decreased 274 per 
cent during the same period.”” Mr. M‘Laren combats the statement that 
the decreased consumpuon was caused by the increased duty, and that, in 
fact, the people of Scotland expended more inoney on whisky during the last 
four years than in the preceding period. 


THE PROVINCES. 


Frarrer Coaurir Accipent.—On 8 uturday afternoon an accident 
occurred at one of the pits belouyzing to Earl Granville at Star G reen, Hanley 
Potteries, by which ten men were killed and other ten severely injured. At 
half-past two a “cage” containing fourteen men was being drawn up the 
shaft of the * Big Pit,” while another cage with Six or Seven men in It 
was going down ut tho same time, As the ascending cage drew near the 
surface the sizgnal-bell in the engine-room sounded us usual in order that 
the engine might be at once stopped. The engine-tenter was, however, 
too lute in attending to his signal, and the consequence was that one cage 
was drawn up beyond its proper point, while the other went to the bottom 
of the shaft with a heavy shock. ‘The ascending cage was drawn up till it 
reached the wheel over which the rope attached to it worked, and was being 
taken round, when the whole fourteen men, with one exception, were pre- 
cipitated beneath. Six tell down the shaft, and were dashed to pieces ; 
three fell on the pavement at the pit’s mouth, and one on the iron pavement 
and was killed on the spot; four who were thrown on the ground received 
fearful injuries. The occupants of the descending cage were all more or 
less injured by their fall, but none of them were killed. Medical assistance 
was very soon procured, and everything that could be done for the injured 
men was done without any loss of time. The engine-tenter whose uegli- 
gence led to the accident has been taken into custody. 

Axorurr TRApES Union Ovrxace.— Mr. Wilson, a sawmaker of 
Shetlield, was startled one morning last week by an explosion, which shook 
the house in a most alarming manner. The whole of the inmates were in 
bed at the time, Mr. Wilson hast ned down stairs, and found in the cellar 
the fragments of atin case, which hud evidently contained powder. A small 
string was attached to the can, with which it had probably been lowered into 
the cellar, the grate of which had been removed for the purpose. The eX- 
plosion tore up the floors of two sitting-rooms, smashing the mantelpieces in 
each room, and destroying portions or the furniture. It also blew down a 
partition-wall separating the front passage from the entrance to the cellar, 
and it forced out the light over the tront door. Hhe external walls were also 
considerably damaged. Iappily none of the inmates were personally in- 
jured. The outrage is attributed to trade disputes. Mr. Wilson has retused 
for fourteen years vo employ union men, and has frequently been held up to 
opprobrium in placards. Some few weeks ago three of his workinen joined 
the union, leaving their werk without giving him notice. He took no pro- 
ecedings against them, but employed another non-union man. A tew 
days atterwurds he received by post a letter, of which the following is a 
copy :—‘*to Mr. Joseph Wilson,——Dear Sir,—I take this opertunity ot Just 
reuuning you that youare triveing ona Dangerious game you are tuking 
the place of another person Whose name it do not neede to mention by 
running a Bout to Decoy Boys to grind for you—it will save your Life if you 
do not succeed as it would cause you to Become the next game and Jn that 
case it is 50 to 1 upon your days beieng numbered you may treet this Litley 
andioss it into the fire if you will, But so sure are you udoomed man and 
Bear in mind I have eithertoo allways don all that I have promiest in this 
way to the fullist measure, Signd, ranria Torx, ; 

Lost on THE Frtns.—On the evening of Friday week a _drover left 
Allandale town fair, which is held in the Lill district dividing Northumber- 
Jand from Cumberland, with a drove of cattle. Ilis course lay across the 
Fells, which stretch between the two northern rivers, the Allan and the 
Derwent, his destination being towards the latter-named : stream. The 
night was one of the roughest that hus been known in the hill districts for 
many years. ‘The rain descended in torrents, and the wind howled dis- 
mally over the hills which skirt the waste, It is thought that the drove 
on getting out among the Hells broke up into partes, some opera ees 
direction and some another, ant that the drover altemmpling to collect u em 
feli from sheer exhaustion. Je was found on Saturday morning lying ous 
on the Fclls quite dead. Up to Saturday might the cattle had not been 
found. : 

An Extraonp'xary Boy.—At the Liverpool Police Court Intely an 
interesting-looking Jud natied Inigo Jones, about thirteen years of hye 
was charged with having robbed his maser, a whol: sale grocer, of ; 0. 
The lad, whore brain bad evidentiy been turned by reading romani p ays 
and books, ran off to Walis with the money, leaving the following ee 
the eflice desk :—‘* Dear Siv, A youth chatlenged me two a courbat, ~ 
was not going two be mide a coward of, so T went to Avery stwith to fight 
him, and if I dont return in a week I will be slain, TLo Sir, if you mir 
Christian, keep this all in aud dont speak a word about it to my Aunt. f 

ou do, my spirit shall al shaunt you. Act hke uw Christian, Sir, and 

e a friend two iny Aunt. Do not let my Aunt sce, R nember my words. 
Iwill be called John Shandred ror disguise; if I get euled, bea = ee 
my Aunt, andin death Ill be a friend two you. Re member me.— Your 0 
& F. Servt., Ixico Jones.” In the prisoner's possession were found 
several letters highly laudatory of himsell, and purporting to be written by 
hiv master. In spite of his ‘ disguise,” the prisoner Was captured at 
Liandudno, and was sent tu the Akbar Refurmatory tor five years, 


Buctar Murner 
reside t with his wif 
Copse, Wiltshi 
Bis Work about s 
midday he found 


in Wittsutre.— George Trowbridge, + 
sina lonely and sequestered spot know 1 as 
On the moroing of Thursday week Trowbridy. 


yen o'clock, leaving his wife at home. On tas rm 


tu 
her lying on tae tloor with three or four weund> ou it 
ferent parts of her body, apparently inflicted with a razor, the hank 
Which was found in one part of the room and the blade in another, it woul 


thus seem that a struggle took place; and afterwards that the murderer 
seized a saw which was lying in the lobby, and cleaved the poor wom i's 
head almost in two. A shepherd who was tending sheep on an adjoining Lill 
States that in the course of the morning he saw aman pass up the vall y with 
4 bundle, but beyond this nobody appears to have been seen near the house. 
The motive for tbe perpetration of the crime remains a my stery. Several 
articles of wearing apparel, however, are said to have been stolen, but 
Trowbridge’s best clothes remained untouched. 

Hentixe Farativies.—During a run with the North Warwickshire 
hounds, on Monday week, Mr. Julius Smith, of Leamington, while riding u 
horse he had only recently purchased, was thrown against a tree, and his 
eye so seriously injured as to deprive him of sight during the remainder of 
his life. A valuable horse was so fearfully Jamed as to render it necess ary 
to shoot it on the spot. Mr. Sylvester, of Coventry, was on the same day 
thrown from his horse while following the hounds, and died two days alter- 
wards. 

Bitt Forcxry.—Mr. Thomas Hancon, a timber-merchant, and one of 
the deacons of the Baptist church of Hereford, is charged with forgery. 
It would appear that his praciice was to forge bills of exchange and 
taking them up before they became due, by which the offence remained 
long secret. Unfortunately, one drawn in May last upon Messrs. Hanbury 
and Co., of London, for the sum of £237 33., Was not taken up, and 
the prisoner was quietly apprehended. From the * position” of the pri- 
soner, and the respect for those connected with him, the matter was kept as 
secret 4s possible. The prisoner was secretly admitted to bail by a magistrate 
(who isa friend of his), the prisoner himself in £100, and two sureties in £200 
each. But,as all etlorts to hush up the affair proved futle, the hearicy of 
the case was fixed for Tuesday. Mr, Hancon failed to appear; but a tele- 
graphic message was received by the prisoner's attorne y informing him 
that Hancon had met with an accident and could not Attend, bul that he 
should proceed to London to secure the services of Sergeants Parry wud 
Ballantine. His bail was estreated. 

Siory or a Cock anv A CLERGYMAN.—The Patriot tells a story of a 
clergyman ‘‘ of a neighbouring county,” a passionate man, who, finding a 
stray fowl making mischict amongst his flowers, straightway killed it, and 
dug its grave, burying the hateful corpse out of his sight. The owner of 
the chick, amazed and scrrowtul at its sudden diappearance, began to make 
Inquiries, and some teigubours who happened to witness its summary exe- 
cution and interment related to him the particulars of its latterend. He 
waited on the Cura‘e¢ with a remonstrance and a petition of hibeas corpus, 
but the divine declared that he bad never even seen the « hicken, and, on 
being pressed, denied the murderous unputation made agaist him with 
unprecations sadly belying his cloth, Determined to recover the rea. ans 
of his bird, and to have justice done in the premises, the owner applied to a 
neighbouring magistrate for a search-warrant or a summons. but it hap- 
pened that the magistrate was a clerical magistrate, and he could not think 
of abett:ng any law procvedings against a brother clergyman. ide off -red, 
however, to write to him and induce him to make recompense. A second 
parson justice was applied to, but he likewise refused to graut the discon- 
solate owner any of the law’s satisfactions, Meanwhile great was the 
motion and immense the gossip caused by the affair in uhe little commui yy 
andon the next Sunday our Curate found himself escorted to clure!: by 
a crowd of inquiring urchins, who persisted in loudly asking, ** Who killed 
the chicken!” In what perturbed and exasperate state of mind the divine 
reached the sacred edifice and entered upon the sacred duties of his villce 
may be better imagined than described. All eyes were on him, and his 
confusion increased. ‘The murdered chick hung heavy on his soul, but he 
read on and on through the long 26th chapter of St. Matthew till he came to 
the concluding verses, and there stood the words, ** Then began he to curse 
and to swear, and immediately the cock crew.” It was too much— his tongue 
refused its office—he swooned and fell! The Curate was litted and led home 
by two of his parishioners, und the service thus abruptly closed. Since 
this a message has been received from the conscience-stricken Curate, 
otfering to pay any sum at which the owner might assess the fowl wiich 
had been * accidentally killed.” 

An Exrraorpinany Commisston,—One evening last week a cabian 
stopped at the door of Mr. Bracey, a surgeon, of Birmingham, and handed 
to that gentleman a basket upon which a letter was corded. Mr. Bracey 
inquired who it was from. The cubman made no re ply, but went towards 
his vehicle, as if to consult some one in it, and, afterwards returning, sau 
that it came from New-street. There was hothing to pay, and the ian 
drove off. The hamper looked as if it contained a presentof fruit, and Mr. 
Bracey proceeded to open it. If he indulged in such anticipations they 
were most cruelly disuppointed. ‘The first thing which met his observa- 
tion was a letter, in a female hand, addressed to himseif, and commencing, 
“Tam an unfortunate servant,” and going on to Say that while her mistress 
was away she had given birth to a child. “Inthe empty house,” suid the 
writer, ‘* [ could have made uway with the dear child, but if I had done so I 
never would have had rost.’? The writer then went on to express a hope 
that Mr. Bracey would see the child buried “in the place where dead-born 
babies are.” She had worked hard to muke preparations for it, she said, as 
she intended to have done well by it. To this letter there was appended no 
signature, nor was any address given. ‘The hamper was then examined. 
First was discovered a small piece of paper, containing half-a-crown, with 
the words, ** Forthe sexton of St. Luke's to bury it.” Below was a box, 
carefully covered with canvas, und very heatly sewed up. In the ox was 
found tae body of w full-grown female child, carefully dressed, and its poor 
little body was laid upon a tiny bed of feathers fitted into the box. The 
infant presented no exteran] Sp pearanctot injury; but an opinion as to the 
Cause cunuot properly be formed until a post-mortem examination he mude. 
As regards composition the letter is a very favourable specimen of the 
education of a domestic servant, if that be actually the position of the writer. 

Lorp Brovouam anb THE Maine Liavor Law.—The Peel Institution 
at Accringtoa held a meeting on Saturday night, for the purpose of pre= 
senting the prizes to the candidates which were awarded in the Mast 
Lancashire Union examinations. Lord Brougham presided, ard the «nevi ing 
was addressed by his Lordship, Lord Stanley, and Canon Richson, Lord 
Lrougbam’s address was a very characteristic one, thoroughly educational 
and to the purpose, and containing only one digression, m which his 
Lordship denied that he was “a convert to the Maine liquor Jaw. But,” 
said he, ‘* we should agitate the public mind in favour—not of the Maine 
law—but of legislative repression, Why legislative repression fhould be 
applied to put a stop to drunkenness was, that the vice filled our gaols with 
criminals and our workhouses with paupers. It was always disagreeatle as 
well as unprofitable to commit any exaggerations, for they diminished all 
they exaggerated—in other words, they turned tie telescope the wrong wa Y> 
and diminished the objects they desired to magnify. He had, however, 
high wuthority to use still stronger expressions with regard to drink than he 
had lately used, from the most eloquent man of his time—the late Rob rt 
Hall. He «nd the late Lord Denman once went to hear Robert Hail 
preach, aud in one part of his admirable sermon they (Lord Brougham and 
Lord Denman) suddenly turned round, as if by impulse, and at one and 
the same time both exclaimed § Plunket!’ which was comparing bim to the 
greatest orator of the time. Well, Robert Hail was called upon one morning 
by a iriend who was very much fatigued with walking, and he asked the 
mninister if he vould be kind enough to give him a glass of brandy, ‘i will,’ 
said Robert Hall, ‘if you will give it its right name.’ ‘What is that !? 
asied his friend. ‘Why, liquid fire and aistilled damnation,’ Now, he 
suid this to show that, if he had chosen, he might have gone very much 

un very high authority.” 


further at Bradford than he did, and that 


STORA. 

Tuk French have latterly been largely colonising the coast of Algeria, 
and numerous settlements have been formed on the bold and rocky 
shore of their African possessions. Amongst these is Stora, which is 
picturesquely situated at the Lottom of a cove formed by abrupt mouu- 
tains. Lt was completely deserted in 1810, when visited by Baron 
Baude; but itis a most interesting place for the tourist to visit, from 
the numerous vestiges of anciquities it contains. It stands on the 
site of Rusicada; and some paces from the sea are the rains of 
some reservoirs, fed by a neighbouring source. The waves also 
bathe the foot of some old walls of rough stone and brick, 
which may not improbably have contained a fort for troops ; 
but the hils surrounding it are tuo stecp to have allowed of a large 
establishment. ‘l'o the east the slope is wooded, and capable of culinre ; 
but the vale of the Oued-el-Kebir is Very open, aud turns in the direc- 
tion of Cirta, 

Aucieat Rusicada stood on a height that commands its mouth, and the 
ground on that spot is covered with its ruins. At an equal distance 
from Curia and Hippo it was united to both by a Roman road, and tie 


country secms very easy to cut through by turnpike or railroads. ‘Tho 


| anchorage of Stora is only adapted for small craft; it could not conve- 


niently hold more than two- corvettes. Stora is chiefly remarkable as 
the port of Fhilippeville, a town of which we shall have something ty 
say on a future occasion, 
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MARSHAL MAGNAN, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ARMY OF PARIS. 


MARSHAL MAGNAN. 


Tue men who have outlived the oe of the Revolution and the 
wars of the first French Empire are each day becoming more scarce. 
Marshal om is one of these links between Napoleon the Great and 
Napoleon III., a soldier who fought under Massena and Ney, who 
crossed his sword with our own valiant troops in the Peninsular 
campaign. He took part in the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida, in the battles of Busaco, Fuentes d’Onore, Arapiles, and 
Vittoria, and was present at the affairs before San Sebastian and 
Pampeluna. From a simple soldier, Pierre Bernard Magnan, owing to 
his brilliant conduct in Spain, passed successively through all the grades 
that separate the private from the captain. As a new distinction he 
was chosen to form one of the far-famed Imperial Guard, and in the 
ranks of that body of veterans fought at Waterloo. 

On the restoration of the Bourbons he was again called beneath the 


colours by Marshal Saint-Cyr, who made him Adjutant-Major of the | 


6th Regiment of the Royal Guards. In 1822 he was raised to the rank 


command revisited Spain, the scene of his first achievements, under the 
orders of Marshal Moncey. In this campaign he was made Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour. On his return to France he found 
the Bourbons exiled, and the Duke of Orleans on the throne. This 
was @ period of great agitation, and frequent outbreaks took place in 
the capital and in Lyons. While stationed in the latter city he was the 
means of quelling a revolt by a well-timed and firm address to the 
rioters, who quietly dispersed without bloodshed on either side. How 
different to what took place under his orders at the famous coup d'état 
of the 2nd of December, 1851! 

In 1835 he was sent on a mission to Belgium, and while there 
became one of the principal organisers of that young kingdom’s army. 
The important services rendered by him on that occasion obtained for 
him the rank of General. At the revolution in 1848 General Magnan 
offered his services to Louis Philippe at the Tuileries, but they were 
not accepted. Notwithstanding the King’s refusal of his sword le still 
ranged himself with those who protected that unfortunate Monarch’s 


of Lieutenant-Colonel of the 60th Regiment of the Line, and in that ! flight. It was he also who, in full uniform, accompanied the Duchess 


STORA, ALGERIA. 


of Orleans into the Chamber of Deputies, an action which may be con- 
sidered one of the most honourable aud graceful of his life. 

His services to the President of the Republic in the coup d'état of 
1851, on which occasion he commanded the troops, will be fresh in the 
recollection of most of our readers. We do not wish to give them in 
detail. The subject is not a pleasant one, and had better be. passed 
over without too close consideration. Napoleon III. knows how 
to recompense devoted followers, and General has now 
become Marshal of France and Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
of Paris and of the fifteen departments of the north. He has also been 
made grand veneur (Imperial huntsman), an officg of much dignity 
under the present régime of theatrical costume hurting ies in the 
forests of Compidgne and Fontainebleau. We hope that Marshal 
Magnan will never be called upon to ride across the country in our own 
“merry isle,’’ as he might probably meet with an accident amongst 
the hedges and ditches in which England abouncs, and which on such 
an occasion might present obstacles not met with under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 


NOV. 12, 1859. 


KING CHARLES I. TAKING LEAVE OF His CHILDREN. 

Tue subject, chosen by the German painter for his picture is one 
that isas familiar to our readers as “ household words.”” 
Monarch is seated in a room of what was once his Pp 
now his prison. He is in the act of bidding a 
children. On the morrow the headsman is to sever that grave and 
knightly head fromthe body: already the clang of workmen employed 
in raising the scaffold can be heard in the courtyard beneath. The 
noble and beautiful face of the Princess is bathed in tears; and 
her left arm encircles her father as though she would link’ her- 
self inseparably to him. Her pale face and white dress almost give 
her the appearance of a marble statue, and it is only by the redness of 
her eyes from weeping that this illusion is not carried out. 

The King’s expression is as of one in a dream, and, were it not for 
the close embrace in which he holds the two children, it would seem 
that he failed to realise the awful intensity of the moment and their 
presence, 

‘The little Prince, dressed in crimson silk, is a 
childish unconsciousness and gay costume, to the solemn character of 
the picture. He has climbed to his father’s knee, and simply gazes 
inquiringly into the King’s face for the meaning of all this sorrow. 
Close behind the Monarch stands his friend and faithful adviser, Bishop 
Juxon. His venerable features, surrounded by snow-white locks, are 
stamped with an expression of grief which he in vain endeavours to sup- 
ress. Next to him is a young man with his head buried in his hands, 

Apart from this group of friends, in the background, stands a figure 
who seems rooted to the spot. His gaze is not resting on those before 
jim, but is fixed on empty space. This figure is Oliver Cromwell. 
Through the half-open door is seen a Puritan soldier on guard, perhaps 
one of those who blew his tobacco smoke in the captive Monarch’s face. 

The conception of the subject, and its execution, leave no doubt as to 
the intention of the artist ; and a great thing to be said in his favour is 
that the intention is understood. 


\ The captive 
alace of Whitehall, 
last farewell to his 


great contrast, by his 


TOWER ON BUTCHER'S ISLAND, BOMBAY HARBOUR. 


Tue old tower on Butcher’s Island, of which a representation is 
iven in the annexed Engraving, is now the place of confinement of the 
Rajah of Sattara, whose imprisonment is owing to the communications 
which he is suspected to have kept up with the revolted troops at the 
period of the recent Indian mutiny. The present Rajah was the pos- 
sessor of merely titular honours, and enjoyed none of the rights of 
sovereignty. He was the adopted son and a distant relative of the last 
of the race of Sevajee, who named him as his successor a few hours 
previous to his death. By the general law and custom of India, how- 
ever, a dependent principality, like that of Sattara, could not pass to 
an adopted heir without the consent of the paramount Power; and, as 
the British Government thought proper to withhold this consent, the 
territory became formally annexed to the British dominions, 

Butcher’s Island, which is situate about four miles from Bombay, is 
the gunnery establishment of the Indian Navy. The Island of Elephanta, 
celebrated for its caves and temples, is but a few miles off; other 
islands are close at hand, among these Colabba, or Old Woman’s Island, 
a narrow promontory naturally connected, by a mass of rock slightly 
below the surface of the water, with the south-east extremity of the 
Island of Bombay, and now united to it by a causeway which is over- 
flowed at spring tides. Three miles south of Butcher’s Island, and five 
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miles east from Bombay, is Caranja Island, on the 
is an extensive shoal 


this shoal and a reef 
Colabba, and extends 


ay west sideof which 

he entrance to the harbour of Bombay is between 
of rocks which surround on all sides the point of 
some three miles to the southward. 


ENGLAND AND THE MOROCCO EXPEDITION. 
CERTAIN communications which 
Spain on the question of the 
pu 


have passed between England and 
Spanish occupation of Tangiers have been 


shed 
ished 


——_ ee Td 
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Lord John Russell, under date of September writes to Mr. 
Buchanan at Madrid to say that if the outrages complained of by 
Spain as having been committed by the Moors of Ceuta, who are a wild 
and untamed race, should be turned into an occasion for conquest, our 
Government are bound to look to the sccurity of the coast of Gibraltar. 
Lord John, therefore, instructs Mr. Buchanan to obtain from the 


Spanish Government a declaration in writing that any occupation of 


Tangiers which may be necessary by Spain in simply seeking redress 


shall only be temporary, and shall only, therefore, last until a treaty of 


peace between Spain and Morocco has been ratified :—* For an occu- 
pation till an indemnity is paid might become a permanent occupation, 
and such permanent occupation her Majesty’s Government consider 
inconsistent with the safety of Gibraltar. Her Majesty’s Government 
are sincerely desirous of maintaining with Spain the most amicable 
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relations, but they are bound to provide for the safety of her Majesty's 
possessions.”’ 

We next have the reply. Mr. Buchanan, on the 27th, went to Senor 
Collantes and acquainted him with what Lord John Russell had written. 
The result was a communication signed by Collantes himself, under 
the date of the 6th of October, in which it is declared that the Cabinet 
of Madrid do not want territorial aggrandisement, but only seek what is 
called the honour and dignity of the nation. Then follows a st aitement, 
couched in a somewhat roundabout phraseology, to the effect that 


| Spain would not continue the permanent occupation of the fortress of 


| for his answer to it is not published, 


Tangiers after peace has been secured. ‘It is easy to understand, 
knowing the intentions of the Government of the Queen my Sovereign, 
that whatever diminution’ the active commerce with Great Britain 
maintains with Tangier might euffer in consequence of war would be 
of a transitory character; since, when once the treaty of peace which 
should put an end to the hostilities between Spain and Morocco should 
be ratified, and the questions now existing should be settled favourably, 
and therefore definitively, the Spanish Government, in the fulfilment 
of their intentions, would not continue in the occupation of that fortress, 
on the supposition that they should have found themselves obliged to 
establish themselves there, in order to secure the favourable issue of 
their operations.” fea 

With this statement Lord John Russell expresses himself satisfied, 
and says that our Government has accepted it with pleasure as con- 
veying the declaration which had been required. 

But the correspondence does not end here. | Mr. Buchanan, on the 
24th of October, writes to make Lord John Russell acquainted with the 
curcumstance that Spain, as alleged, wanted a cession from Morocco ot 
several miles of territory on the coast of the Gibraltar Straits. Mr. 
Buchanan sent a communication to Senor Collantes, expressing the 
objections which the English Government entertained to this, and the 
reply of the Spanish Minister is given. Senor Collantes writes that, 
while it is impossible to say what may arise in the course of the war, his 
Sovereign has no intention to occupy any point on the Straits whose 
position could afford to Spain a superiority dangerous to navigation :— 

You cannot be unaware, nor can your enlightened Government either be 
ignorant, that when two nations appeal for the settlement of their dif- 
ferences to force of arms, on the diplomatic relations, which have been 
pursued without effect being broken otf, former proposals are declared null, 
and considered as if they had not been made, while both parties reserve to 
themselves the right of renewing them, or of presenting others of a dif- 


ferent kind, according as it may suit their interests, and correspond to the 
results of the military operations. 

Notwithstanding this, the Government of the Queen my Sovereign, who 
have given so many and such marked proofs of their conciliatory and up- 
right spirit in the different incidents which have sprung from the question 
with Morocco, will not vary the intentions which they had formed from the 
beginning of that question, not to occupy any point on the Straits whose 
position could afford to Spain a superiority dangerous to the navigation. 
In this matter their ideas have been always so disinterested and loyal that 
they cannot believe that any doubt can have been conceived with regard to 
them. Nevertheless, her Majesty’s Government, in whose name I have 
repeatedly offered to you the explanations necessary for dissipating every 
species of doubt, if by chance it had been conceived with respect to their 
intentions, do not wish to omit the statement made abov e, feeling sure that 
her Britannic Majesty’s Government, in asking for it, have no other object 
than to secure the safety of the interests of Great Britain, and not in any 
manner to interfere in the contest which is about to be engaged in between 
two independent nations. 


How far Lord John Russell deems 


this satisfactory we cannot say, 


CHARLES THE FIRST TAKING LEAVE OF HI8 FAMILY,—(raom a rrcTurE by suntus ecHRADER.) 
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ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCE AND 
WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA 


Turin Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Frederick William 
of Prussia arrived at Dover early on Tuesday morning. The weather, 
which for several days previously had been extremely boisterous, 
rendering the parsage of the Channel dangerous, fortunately mode- 
rated, and the trip from Calais to Dover was made, contrary to 
general expectation, under very favourable circumst ances. he Corpo- 
ration of Dover proposed to present an address to their Royal High- 
nesses; hut, moved by the fatigues of the journey und the short time 
permitted them to rest before proceeding to Windsor, the Princa and 
Princess respectfully declined receiving any expression of this nature. 
Whea they departed an enthusiastic crowd lined the quays from the 
hotel to the railway station, mingling their cheers wit the strains of 
the military bands. These marks of loyalty and respect were graciously 
acknowledged, especially by the Princess, who seemed touched with 
this hearty welcome to her native country. Long after the train was 
in motion she remained standing in the railway-carriage, gracefully 
returning the salutes which on every side greeted her. 

Their Royal Highnesses were received at the Bricklayers’ Arms 
station by two battalions of the Scots Fusilier Guards, and with their 
suite proceeded, in several of the Royal carriages, across Westminster- 
bridge and through Hyde Park to the Paddington railway station, en 
route for Windsor. ‘ 

The Prince of Wales left Oxford for Windsor on Tuesday, to meet his 


sister, 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH'S OPINIONS ON THE 
ITALIAN QUESTION, 


Tue Earl of Ellenborough has published a letter, addressed by him 
to Lord Brougham, on the affairs of Italy. His Lordship says :-— 


I propose to subscribe a small sum to the fund for the purchase of arms 
to be placed at the disposal of Garibaldi. If all those who wish well to the 
cause of independence in Italy would, for the same purpose, subscribe such 
sina!l sim as they can spare without inconvenienoe, the aggregate amount 
of their contributions would be large, and they would materially assist in 
supplying the Italians with the means of making themselves respected. 

Arms, organisation, and discipline, constitute the real strength of a 
people. In proportion to that strength is the respect it obtains. Upon 
that foundation alone the independence of every country must really rest. 

Tatmit, with deep regret, that the Italians have, as yet, made but little 
usec of the opportunity which the events of the war have ; :ed before 
them. They have confined themselves very much to rejoicings a anticipa- 
tion of the independence which they have neither achieved n ¢ deserved. 
They have been waiting to receive from the hands of othen that which 
they should disdain to owe to any hands but their own. 

Acting under the direction of men hastily selected, and uneq. | to the 
crisis in which they were called forth to govern, they are even nov I fear, 
in Contral Italy, insufficiently prepared against the threatened inv. ion of 
the two most contemptible armies—those of Naples and of the Pope. I will 
still hope for better things. I will hope that, stimulated by the insults to 
Italy which are conveyed in the demands France is about to make in the 
Congr:ss, they will rise to vindicate their right to choose their own Govern- 
ment, and clutch the arms by which alone it can be secured. 

‘There is in Italy one man who has at once a head to direct, a hand to 
execute, and a heart which tells him what is right. That man is Garibaldi. 
Let the Italians follow where he leads, and they will at least acquire thy 
honour which has been so long unknown to them asa people. He has no 
measures to observe with France. If he should obtain success, he will not 
consent to hold the provinces he liberates as a fief of the French Empire. 
Ile will not lend himself to the carrying out of the idea of the First 
Napoleon, that France should be surrounded by weak, dependent States. 

Tt the Italians should obtain no change but that of substituting the 
influence of France for that of Austria, they will only have changed the 
outward form of their humiliation, and have laid the foundations of 
perpetual disunion and of constantly recurring war in their country. 

I believe that the creation of a great, united, and independent State in 
Italy (and to be independent it must be great) would tend more than any 
other measure which could be adopted to secure the peace of Central 
Europe. Incapable of entertaining projects of conquest beyond the Alps, 
which it would be evidently impossible to realise, such a State would havea 
common interest with Austria in closing that natural barrier against the 
foreigner; and Austria, relieved from all apprehension on the side of Italy, 
would, in union with Germany, present on the Rhine and on the Vistula a 
concentrated strength which no ambition would assail, because none could 
hope to overcome. 

‘This was the opinion I formed at the Congress of Vienna, I expressed 
it in the House of Commons in 1816. I have aihered to it through life. 

The unexpected events in the early part of this year appeared at one time 
to place this great result almost within our grasp. I will still trust that 
sucd high hopes have not been held out to Europe only fora moment, and 
to be then dashed away and to deceive. _I will still trust that the Italians 
may prove themselves not unworthy of their fortune, and may be mindful 
of other and higher traditions than those to which France has directed 
their regards. At least, let us, sympathising with them in circumstances 
which were once our own, place in their hands the arms by which alone, 
under Providence, their redemption can be achieved. In the will of 
Providence must rest their success; but, with arms in their hands, they 
may at least, instead of being unresistingly transferred, like cattle, by 
foreigners, fall nobly like soldiers in the field, and acquire that glorious 
name which has been accorded, by the concurrence of all ages, to those who 
perivh in the attempt to liberate their country. 

It would give me much satisfaction to learn that you approve the step I 
propose to take ; and that, although you may not agree with me in all par- 


ticulars, you agree with me in the main in the views I have expressed, 


Tae Ricur Hon. James Moncrerrr; 
delivered a lecture before the members agthe Young Men’s Christian 
Association and others assembled in Exeter Hall on Tuesday night, taking 
for his theme the influence of Knox and the Scottish Reformation upon the 
Reformation in England. The hall was crowded, though the admission 
was by payment—in some instances as high as half-a-guinea. 


GeotocicaL Discovertrs.—Mr. H. Wilson, F.R.C.S., writes to the 
Atheneum to describe some curious geological discoveries recently made 
near Runcorn, in Cheshire. Mr. Wilson had visited a quarry of red sand- 
stone fur the purpose of examining some footprints formerly found there. 
Lying horizontally in the clayey stratum of earth intervening between the 
beds of rock was discovered what has every appearance of having formed 
part of an ancient Gothic window. It is composed of stone, but the stone is 
of a closer grain than that of the surrounding rock, and consists of a mullion 
twenty inches long, springing perpendicularly from tracery a foot in length. 
This, however, was longer when found, a considerable portion having been 
irrecoverably broken. Surmounting this mullion are two arms extending 
right and left, in a direction slightly upwards. The one on the right is 
fourteen inches, the other twenty-one in length. These form, at the point 
where they join the mullion, an obtuse angle, which corresponds with the 
angles formed by each limb ay with the mullion. Again, from the 
upper surface of these arms proceed, at right angles to them, two other 
arms, dichotomously, one eight, the other nine, inches in length. The 
height of the entire fragment is three feet, and the distance from the 
extreme points of the arms two feet seven inches. 


Retiatous Srarierics.—The evidence taken before the Lords’ Committee 
on church rates gives some very interesting statistics on the distribution of 
the population as divided into religious sects. According to calculations 
based upon accurate data there ars 7,546,948 actual church-going men of 
the Church of England, or 42 per cent of the gross population ; and 4,466,266 
nominal Churchmen, but prastically of no church, or 25 per cent of the gross 
population, so that the field of operation of her clergy, ministerial and 
missionary, is spread over 67 per cent, or 12,013,214 of the community at 
large. On the other hand, the chapel-going Roman Catholics in England 
amount to 610,786, or 34 per cent of the whole population; the chapel- 


the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 


going Baptists (six different kinds) to 457,181, or 2) per cent; the chapel- | 


‘oing Independents are 1,297,861, or 7} per cent; the chapel-going Wesle 

ethodists (seven different kinds) are 2,264,321, or 13 pois ; and all ates 
© Protestant”? Dissenters, including in the number Jews and Mormons, are 
estimated at 1,236,946, or 6} percent. The total of worshiping or bona fide 
Protestant Dissenters is 5,303,609, or 29) per cent of the gress population. 
Again, there isan alarmir g picture presented of the irreligion in which large 
mass(s of the population ace steeped. For example, in Southwark there are 
63 per cent of the people who attend no place of worship; in Lambeth, 603; 
in Sheffield, 62; in Oldham, 61]; in Gateshead, 60; in Preston, 59; in 
Brighton, 54; in the Tower Hamlets, 534; in Finsbury, 53; in Salford, 52; 
in South Shields, 52; in Manchester, 514; in Bolton, 5143 in Stoke, 51): 
in Westminster, 50; und in Coventry, 50. So that in all those places, except 
the two last-named cities, the odds ure on the side of those who habitualiy 
absent themselves from every religious service whatever. Of thirty-four of 

towns of England, embracing an aggregate populstion of 3,993,467 

2,197,558, or 524 por cent of the comumunity, are wholly non-worshiping, 
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"A FRENCH VIEW OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


Unnpenr the title of “The Relations between France and England "’ 
the Journal des Débats publishes the first of a series of letters by M. 
Michel Chevalier, recording his impressions of England during his 
journey here, especially with regard to the maintenance of pacitic 
relations between the two countries. After expatiating on the vastness 
of our cotton manufacture and the quaatiy of corn we import, 
M. Chevalier describes the Great Eustera and the Bank of England as 
further proofs of our industry and our wealth. To protect such a 
commerce as we carry on with all the world, and to guard such 
treasures as the industry of generations has accumulated at home, it is 
essential four England that the seas should be free tor her; and 
though she no longer affects the empire of them, and has. recognised 
the rights of neutrals and made other important concessions to the 
spirit of the age, yet there is practically a limit to these, her immense 
commerce compelling her to maintain the virtualeovereignty of the ocean. 

‘“*England,’’ says M. Ckevalier, “would be seriously affected in the 
very conditions of her existence on the day that uny possible coalition 
of maritime Powers should he able to oppose to her fleets euperior, or 
even equal, fleets. It is for her a question of life and death. 
point of view it is inevitable that, oer time one of the great Powers 
increases her navy considerably, England should increase hers in a 
corresponding measure. The very instinct of selt-preservation induces 
her to this. There are in politics lawsas absolute as that of gravita- 
tion is in the material world. Englund obeys these laws in adding new 


fleets to her fleets as soon as she sees, or thinks that she sees, any | the 
| was again sighted. 


Power whose flag is respected on the seas considerably increasing its 
navy. M. 4 

making a radical cliange in the conditions of naval warfare, and when all 
naval forces are being recruited, Englaud has thought that France 


had equalled, if not surpassed, her in the number of her large vessels on | 


the new model, and a commission appointed to examine the question 
has informed her that such was the fact, Since then she has given ear 
to the counsellors who recommended her to increase her maritime 
power. She appropriates every year a large sum, uuanimously voted, 
to building ships of the line and fortifications. In this matter we may 
say that she follows to an unreasonable degree the recommendation of 
the sage—to exaggerate the forces of your actual or possible adversaries, 
and, on the contrary. to disparage your own as much as possible. Up 
to the present time, however, all that she does is purely defensive, and 
includes nothing at which France can take umbrage. P ; 

“It is further to be remarked that the ardour with which England is 
now building a fleet is essentially transient, for the object she aims at 
will be attained before long. The programme of England is to have in 
ships of war an effective fleet equalling that of the other great maritime 
States, and even surpassing it, to allow for the necessary protection of 
her foceign possessions. But what does this mean, if not that the 
English fleet must exceed the united fleets of France and Russia ? 
for beyond these States, and confining our attention to Europe only, 
no pretences are made to the display of these splendid and formidable 
apparatus of national power. Now, from the moment England wishes 
for sucha result, it is in her power. It is certainly easier for 
her to launch in a given time a hundred ships of the line 
than for France and Russia united to ‘onstruct fifty, for here the 
ways and means are money and building-yards, including those in 
which the great steam-engines are made. Now, no man of sense will 
dispute that England can, if she will, devote to naval purposes much 
more money than France and Russia together, and it is still more 
notorious that a comparison of the respective building-yards is, in at 
least the same proportion, in favour of England. 

“Tt is not, then, t> be presumed that any Power would enter on a 
hopeless rivalry with England end essay to equal her inthe greatness 
of her fleets, for every one well knows that England would leave 
behind any one who should wish to foliow her. Therefore it is within 
probability that England will soon become more moderate in prepara- 
tions which, we admit once more, are purely defensive, 

“ There is a case in which England might pass from the defensive to 
the offensive attitude with that vigour which belongs to her temperament, 
and which is well enough described by the self-conferred name of John 
Bull; and that is, supposing any one of the great Powers of Europe 
should provoke or threaten her. It would be the same if, without see- 
ing herself to be the object of open attacks, she conceived that there 
was on the part of any one of the great Powers a premeditated plan of 
keeping her in an incessant state of alarm. We might then expect to 
see England irritated by degrees, at length displaying her anger ina 
remarkable manner, and striking with all her might a thundering blow. 
But, judging from the observations I have been able to make and the 
information I have been able to acquire, she would not proceed to that 
formidable extremity without a deliberate examination and a deliberate 
conviction that there was a design against her peace and her safety. That 
is to say, it seems to me that it is easy to avoid that collision which would 
wring a deep groan from civilisation, or rather it is to admit that such 
a calamity will be averted.” 


Tue Cuanneu Frxrt—Man Overnoarn.—When the fleet was off the 
Eddystone Lighthouse in the late gale, Admiral Elliot, with the spirit of a 
true British Admiral, decided at once to ‘wear the fleet together, stand 
out to sea, and face the gale.” While doing so a man fell overboard trom the 
jibboom of the Trafalgar, which, with the Emerald and Aboukir, formed 
part of the ‘ sternmost line ;”? but, notwithstanding the vioience of the gale 
and the heavy sea running at the time, one of the eutters with a full crew 
in it was instantly lowered by ‘' Clitford’s” lowering gear (as now generally 
fitted by the Admiralty to the ships of the Royal Navy), and the man 
providentially saved. 

Tue Coast Bricaps or ARviLLERY.—This new brigade is to comprise one 
Major, seven captains, eight lieutenants, one sergeant-major, one quarter- 
master-scrgeant, five staff-sergeants, twen'y-four sergeants, six corporals, 
and the corresponding number of bombardiers, and is to be amalgamated 
with the present Invalid Artillery. Appointments to this brigade, both in 
officers and non-commiesioned oflicers, as well as gunners, will be given as 
a reward for good service; and thus we may hope that its important dutics 
will be well carried out, As its name implies, the Coast Brigade will be 
distributed among the forts, batteries, and towers of the United Kingdom ; 
and they will also be required to afford instruction in gunnery to regiinents 
of Militia and Voluntecr Artillery companies. The brigade will be com- 
posed of eight divisions, each under a captain, who will be responsible for 
everything connected with the pay and subsistence, as well as the discipline 
and instruction, of the men belonging to it; and he will be required to v sit 
his detached parties from time to time, to satisfy himself that every attention 
is paid to keeping the guns, ammunitiog, stores, &c., in proper order, and 
the men in a state of efficiency. As the men belonging to the brigade will 
be old soldiers, they will only be drilled occasionally; but the Duke of 
Cambridge has intimated that he expects they will keep every article in 
charge, and the several magazines, &c., in the very highest order. The 
instruction of Volunteer Artillery companies will be one of the principal 
duties required of the brigade; ‘and the officers wiil be expected to take a 
lively interest in this important duty, and be ready at all times to afford 
avery. information on artillery subjects to the volunteers, who, living in the 
neighbourhood, will doubtless avail themselves of this means of acquiring 
much interesting knowledge in the science of gunnery beyond that of the 
mere drill and exercises in the use of ordnance, which should, however, be 
made as comprehensive as possible.’ 


Tur Wootwicn Gunrounprins.—The establishment comprising the Gun 
Factories in Woolwich Arsenal is about to be remodelled, and immediate 
cessation of casting guns of every description having been decided on, in 
order to give place to the introduction of Sir William Armstrong’s 
method on the most extended scale. Sir William Armstrong and Mr. 
Anderson, conducting the rifled ordnance department at Woolwoch, were 
on Saturday summoned to a lengthened conference with the Secretary of 
State fur War, on the subject of transferring the whole of the Roval gun 
factories to their department. The casting metal on hand, as well as the 
unfinished brass guns, are ordered to be handed over to the Laboratory to 
be appropriated to other uses. Various experiments have borne out the 
impression that cast ordnance are not of sufficient endurance to resist the 
concussion produced in the rifle-bore, The casiing-furnaces recently erected 
will be advantageously employed im the manutacture of shells and other 
purposes; and the Artillery oflicers connected with the department will 
return to their military duties. 

Mason TexspaLe has been relieved from his post of Ent @ 
Prince of Wales by Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel. = ee 

Tre fndépendance Belge bas been interdicted in the Romen States, on 
account of the sympathy which it expresses for Central Italy. ? 


In this | 


At this moment of transition, when the introduction of steam is | 
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THE “GREAT EASTERN” AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE (reat Eastern was safely moored in Southampton Water on tha 
morning of Friday week This event was accomplished under auspicious 
circumstances, and has given great satisfaction to the directors of the 
company, the officers of the ship, and those gentlemen of the port who 
interested themselves in the undertaking 

The great ship left Holyhead at 12.30 on Wednesday, and went down 
Channel under easy steam, keeping in sight of the Welsh coast. There 
was 4 hard wind blowing south-south-west, with a boisterous sea and 4 
heavy ground swell, in consequence of which, during the whole of the 
night und up to noon the next day, the ship rolled heavily. The square- 
sails were shaken out, with the intention of steadying her; bur they 
were of no avail, and were again reefed. The fore and att canvas was 
set from the time the ship left Holyhead till her arrival at the back ot 
the Isle of Wight. This was an excellent trial for the ship, and she 
behaved admirably throughout the passage. She did not put out her 
power until reaching the Lizard, when both her engines were at work, 
and she was placed under fore and aft canvas. From the Lizard to 
Portland Bill she averaged a speed of 13} knots per hour; whilst in a 
two hours’ run between Eddystone and the Start the speed attained 
was nearly 16 knots per hour, as tested by several logs. She arrived 
off St. Catherine’s at eleven o'clock on Thursday night; but the 


! weather, which had previously been very clear, set in thick and hazy, 


so that it was considered advisable to keep her off the land. She 
accordingly steamed slowly out to the westward, kept off and on 
during the night, and at seven o'clock next morning St. Catherine's 
She was then hove-to for a short while, and as the 
weather was still thick it was deemed advisable to go round the Isle of 
Wight to the eastward, instead of passing through the Needles passage, 
This was accordingly-done, and at haif-past nine the vessel was duly 
reported at Southamton from Portsmouth, as being in sight, 

All was now bustle and excitement, The wind was blowing strong 
from the south-south-east, tue rain poured down in torrents, and 
objects could scarcely be discerned at the distance of four or five miles. 
Yachts and steam-boats, with visitors on board, hurried down to the 
spot where the moorings were placed; on land flays were hoisted on 
the principal buildings; the church beils were rung, and a salute was 
fired from the Plattorm Battery. The steam-tug Phenix was specially 
engaged for the conveyance of Mr. Campbell, Chairman of the 
Directors; Mr. J. R. Stebbing, President of the Chamber of Com- 
morce ; and Mr. Hedger, Dockmaster, whose duty it was to superin- 
tend the mooring of the ship. Just before the tug reached the spot 
where the moorings were placed the Great Lastern hove in sight, 
coming round to the westward of the Brambles. Owing to the hazy 
state of the weather the ship when first observed presented a very 
remarkable appearance, and loomed very large; and as she presented 
her broadside to view over a point of land ske had the appearance of a 
whole fleet of ships cruising in company. 

Onward she came at a good speed, ber serew-engines only working, 
until she was off Calshott Castle, when all eyes were turned towards 
her, to see how she would act whilst rounding the Spit, it being avery 
sharp turn. Her paddie-engines were reversed and her helin put hard 
down : with a beautiful sweep, answering her helm as quickly asa 
boat of 100 tons, she came round, and was in an instant ‘stem on” in 
aline with her moorings. Her paddle-engines were again stopped, 
and her screw was worked at a diminished rate of speed until within 
about two hundred yards distant from the moorings, when, finding she 
had too much way on her, the paddles were reversed, and in a short 
time the ship's bow was stationary over the swivel to which she was to 
ride. 

Everything was in readiness to moor the great ship, but some anxiety 
was felt lest an accident might occur, owing to the great weight of the 
materials used. A dockyard lighter, or ‘‘ lump,’’ was on the spot. and 
the bridle-chains, which had been previously picked up, hung 
over its bows. A hawser was first taken from the great 
ship and made fast to the lighter. Whilst in this position 
she immediately swung round to the side, and before the moor- 
ings could be completed she lay right across the stream. The 
principal work now to be done was to haul the ship's mooring-chains 
through the hawseholes and shackle them on to the bridle-chains. 
Several steamers were now around the ship, as well as the gun: boat 
in attendance upon the frigate Dauntless; and as soon as the lower 
mooring-chain was shackled—which process occupied nearly half an 
hour—three hearty cheers were given by the visitors, which were 
immediately returned by the crew. The same process was repeated 
with the second mooring-ehain ; and thus, without the assistance of a 
single hand from the ship, the arduous task was completed, and the 
great ship rode lightly to her moorings, dwarfing every object by her 
immense size, and calling forth the admiration ot all by the symmetry 
of her proportions. 

Mr. Campbell, accompanied by Mr. J. R. Stebbing and Mr. Hedger, 
then went on board the ship and congratulated the captain. 

Soon after the ship was moored the steamer Avon, with the home- 
ward Brazil and River Plate mails, hove in sight, the ship at the time 
swinging across the stream; and, although it was quite low water, 
and there was a distance of upwards of 12U0 feet trom the vessel’s bow 
to the five fathom line, the Avon was steered about 150 yards from the 
ship, at her stern, although drawing upwards of 20 feet water, thus 
proving that the position of the great ship does not in any way impede 
the navigation of the river. The steamer /adus, with the outward 
East India mails, also passed the ship whilst she was across the tide. 

‘The number of men now on board the (reat Eastern is 373, her full 
complement being 450, but whilst the vessel remains at Southampton 
the number of hands on board will be reduced to 100. 


Tur Cuurca any Cuvrcn Ratres.—Some weeks agoa very large number of 
Archdeacons assembled in London to deliberate on the best means of defending 
church rates, and they adopted the following “declaration” :— We, the 
undersigned, Archdeacons in the Church of England, being deeply sensible 
of the special responsibility which attaches to us, in virtue of our office, to 
do ull that lies in our power to maintain the church rate, and being not 
without hope that the public expression of our collective judgment may, 
with the Divine blessing, have weight with our brethren the clergy and laity, 
and move them to unite with us in making general and systematic efforts in 
that behalf, do hereby declare—]. That the provision made for the worship 
and service of Alunghty God, by means of church rate, is an integral part 
of the estublishment of the National Church, 2. That such provision is 
especially the inheritance of the poor. 3. That all persons purchasing or 
renting house or land, or budding house, purchase or rent such house or 
land, or build such house, subject to the liability to pay church rate. 
4. That, for these principal reasons, it is the duty of the Legislature not to 
destroy, but to maintain, the law of church rate.” Then follows a petition 
to Parliament in support of the rate, and a suggestion that “it would 
remove grounds of contention, as well as of objection to the present law, if 
the Legislature were to define what is meant by ‘ things necessary to the 
performance of Divine service ;’ to amend the law relative to the rating of 
district parishes; and to provide for the simple and easy recovery ofa rate 
lawfuliy nade but refused to be paid.” These documents have just been 
made public. 

YANKEE SwixpLers.—A plan was recently adopted with tolerable suc- 
cess by some swindlers in America of sending letters to the address of 
individuals whose deaths appeared in the obituary of the London papers, 
purporting to come from some youthful protégé who had fallen into miscou- 
duct, and been sent to prison, and who in terms of the deepest repentance 
solicited his old and ‘ kind benefactor” to transmit him £10 to some United 
Staves’ post-oilice, This “dodge” being burked by publicity, others of a 
similar character, and likely to produce scandal and annoyance, have been 
muugurated, ‘These letters purport to come from a woman whom the 
parties have deserted, and who claims aid for a dying child, ‘ Extremest 
want,” “erushiag misery,” ‘terrible affliction,” and the want of a £10 
Bank of England note, post-paid, by return mail, are the staple of these 
communications, 

A New fnisw Linrraror.—A Madrid paper celebrated for inventing 
astounding stories publishes a prophecy to the effect thut Ireland will be 
delivered by an O'Donnell—a red-haired men of tall stature with a natural 
sign on hisarm. * He will start from Spain, and vanquish the English in 
a terrible battle south of Ireland.” In uddition to this the Iberia forges 2 
letter from Gibraltar, to the effect thet the Irish sailors on board our men- 
of-war are acyuainted with this prophecy, and that seriuus affr uys have 
aiready taken place between them and uueir Engbsh shipmates. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR RIFLE cores, 


GenvraL Sir Wittiam Naprer (he has lately received a step in 
rank) writes again of rifle corps; and his remarks are worth every at- 


tention :— 

In 1805 the volunteers were formed in regiments of 1000 stron, and even 
‘ : ; § ’ 
in larger masses, clothed in red, and armed, accoutred, and drilled uke 
regular troops. Of use they were, displaying the moral power excited by 


th: danger of invasion; but as solJic rs, mere mimics, 
support the regular arty, and offering points of weakness to the enemy 
because, having neit er artillery nor cavalry of ther own, they required 
the aid of those arms of war from the regulars; for it is by tine combini- 
tions of infantry, cavalry, and artille ry, that battles are won, The regular 
artillery would then have teared to ‘close on the French masses, trusting 
only to the support and protection of unwieldy, uutaught, ill-commanded 
mobs of volunteers, 
Now, acting as riflemen, the volunteers will he independent of the regular 
army, yet support it; and, haying free*play for their own natural intelli- 
ligence, it will in each be developed according to mother wit. They would 
also more easily escipe from the evil of incapable commanders, and yet 
give full play to their own usefulnes 3, 
Thus it would be :— 


A rifle infantry man takes post, under cover, half a mile from a French 
column of march, and he plumps into it every shot, or knocks over the men 
and horses of the ariillery and cavalry, if st all exposed to his fire. At the 
same time one or two of Sir William Armstrong’s lightes: guns, which are 
said to be of sure stroke at two miles distance, and muy be drawn by two 
horses, can tuke post a mile or more behind the riflemen, pounding the 
enemy’s column, and protecting our own skirmishers from cavalry, which, 
however, could make but little impression, giving, as they would do, half a 
mile start to tue volunteers in running away, if such running should be 
expedient. 

It may be said the French have rifles end long-ranging gans also. True; 
and it would be a fair fight between the riflemen on each side; but the 
heavily-loaded Frenchmen would soon tire, and the main column must halt 
to rally them again. Thus the long-ranging arms, pushing the volunteers 
into their natural career, have quadrupled their power; and, all former 
points of weakness being swept away, they will be a real support to the 
regular troops, instead of a drain and a burden, 

The delay thus enforced on the enemy must be made also under the de- 
structive fire of the Armstrong gun, which would hit always, aud never 
be hit by a counter gun of the sume range, for the columns of the enemy 
could not hide, whereas the Armstrong gun could and would hide, and, 
having fired, remove to another place to fire again, so that the enemy’s 
shot, directed only by the smoke, would strike an empty nest. 

Each gun, whether manned by volunteers or militia artillerymen—and 
there are many good ones—should be attended by small corps of volunteer 
cavalry always moving with it, ready to support the skirmishers and pro- 
tect the gun from accidental roving detachments of the enemy’s horsemen. 
We also should have roving horsemen—ay, and fighting horsemen, nume 
rous and bold. They would soon teach the French cavaliers how much a 
good horse has to do in warfare. Horses never blunder if their riders be 
earnest and strong-willed. 


without solidity to 


Tur Tastes Turnep.—A seaman, named Gray, deserted his wife and 
child, in Berwick, about thirteen years ago, leaving them no means of live- 
lihood but the interest of £300, Believing him to be dead, the wite and 
some members of the husband’s family went into mourning for him, and 
eventually Mrs. Gray changed her name to Richardson. A year ago Gray 
returned, and, finding that the £300 was under his wife’s control, and that 
no amount of threatening or negotiating could enable Lim to recover it, he 
caused Mes. Kichardson to be apprehended on a charge of bigamy. There 
was considerable cross-swearing about Mrs. Gray’s knowledge of her hus- 
band’s existence, and the hearing was adjourned from time to time. At 
length a third person put in an appearance very unexpectedly to Gray, and 
materially altered the uspect of the case. nis thira persou Was no other 
than a second wite of Gray, whom he bad married and deserted a short 
time before his return to Berwick. Virtuously indignant, Mr. Gray was 
placed in the dock beside his wife, charged with the very offence at whose 
commission by his better half he had expressed so much abhorrence, and 
the magistrates committed both of them for trial. 


Tur Botanic Garvens Ar Mennovurne are daily improving. Large 
aviaries huve been built for the naturalisation of exotic birds, and plant- 
houses erecied tor the reception of the flora of tropical regions. The 
ground set aside for the Zoological Gardens has been fenced in, and £1000 
voted for planting them. They are at present occupied by a flock of llamas 
and alpacas, some emeus, and Angora goats. 


Tak Srxixe.—The Building Operatives’ Conference of the metropolis 
were enabled this week to declare an increased dividend per man, which, it 
must be confessed, does not look like surrender for want of the sinews of 
war. Occasionally an announcement appears of a stray master having 
resumed work without the decluration. Messrs. Peto, Brassey, and Co. 
declare that they have no difheully in obtaining as many men from the 
country as they require, and they further say that they are making arrange- 
ments to bring over skilled workmen from the Continent. The masters’ 
comimitiee state that the number of men who had resuined work under the 
declarajion up to Saturday, the 5th instant, was 13,320; uader shop rule, 
about 3000, 


Tur New Frencn Guns.—The trial of the new French field-pieces, to 
which the grooved principle has been applied, appcars ‘to have been very 
successful. The experiment took place in the exercise-ground at Saint 
Maur, in presence of the whole garrison of Vincennes. The distunce 
allowed for trial was the enormous one of 2000 metres. ‘The target, con- 
sisting of a pole, surmounted by a little flag, is said to have been scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, and yet, in spite of the high wind, every shot told ! 
The ceremony ended by the two batteries which had executed the 
mancouvres coursing round the field full gallop, amid loud shouts of 
triumph from the soldiers und the tremendous cheers oi the spectators. 


A Bisuor on £200 a Year.—At a meeting held in the Christ Church 
schoolroom, St. Pancras, tor the purpose of hearing an address from Bishop 
Tuffnell, the newly-consecrated Bishop of Brisbane, an interesting incident 
took place. Captain Tomes, who, it appears, has property in different parts 
of Australia, was present at the meeting, and was so moved by the sunple 
and touching statements of the Bishop, and especially by his announce- 
ment of the tact that he was going out to preside over his vast diocese on an 
income of exactly £200 a year, that he came forward and offered the Bishop 
a house which he owns in South Brisbane. If the house should happen to 
be let before the Bishop arrives, the rent will then be paid over to him 
instead. This noble offer, so opportunely made, excited, as may be 
supposed, the enthusiasm of the audience to the highest pitch. ‘ Perhaps ” 
(says the Guardian) ‘*some were reminded of those who, ‘having laud, 
sold it, and brought the money and laid it at the apostles’ feet.’?’ 


Mixing Manta 1x Metuourne.—There exists in Australia a mining 
mania which seems likely to excel even English experience in such matters. 
‘The creation of companies at Melbourne shortly before the departure of the 
last mail was at the rate of about fifty per fortnight, ana the rush for 
shares was but inadequately met by that supply. Of course, in this state of 
affairs, most departments of sober industry were regarded with scorn, and 
the banks in Australia and the shipping houses here will do well to look to 
the consequences. ‘The excitement began irom a report that the Bendigo 
‘Waterworks Company, in excavating tor their reservoirs, had found the 
ground richly auriferous. ‘Their £5 shares, with £1 paid, went to £11 
premium; and under this influence the professional concoctors of com- 
panies commenced operations. Ail the land that can be supposed to 
resemble that of Bendigo is being parcelled out, and the results, as far as 
the promoters are concerned, will doubtless be manifested a year or two 
hence by the arrival in Lonaon of a number of ‘‘influcntial” gentlemen 
prepared to enjoy in England the vast results of their career of 
colonial enterprise. Meanwhile, they appear disposed, notwith- 
standing the glut of gold they promise to open up, to invite 
as many contributions of the precious metal as can be obtained trom 
the mother country. ‘‘ The unhunited field now offered for the investinent 
of capital cannot,” it is said, ‘be long neglected by English capitalists. 
As the production of capital is the business in hand, tae sending out of 
capital to promote it can scarcely be necessary; but there will probably be 
found many investors to Whom this fact will not be apparent. Out of a list 
of twenty existing companies, the shares of which, in the Melbourne 
market, according to the last quotations, ranged between 10 per cent 
and 900 per cent premium on the amount paid up, only two are yet 
reported as having made wistributions to their proprivtors. One of these is 
cailed the Buninyong Gold Mining Company (Uo-operative),. the shares of 
which, only forty in number, ate nomiually or £500 each, with £125 paid 
up. In this instance the distribution is handsome, being £20, per share per 
week, but the price is £1500 to £1400, Whether the yield is likely to 
continue at the same rate is, of course, a point of uncertainty. obs other 
is the Olunes Quartz Mining Company (Co-operative), which 1s div i op bad 
l00 shares of £15, and pays £2 lls, per week on each. ‘Lhe latest pee ese 
is £165 to £170. Among the projects the returns of which are sti ma bs 

rospect, the most attractive, judging from their market bag lite t e 
‘Specimen Gully,” the ‘* Bendigo Gold Washing and Steam Pudd. ing, 
the “Coliban,” and the “Sandycreck Poverty Reef.’ These are mostly 
at about 100 per cent premium on the amounts paid up, but the 1 ation is av 
about 709 oy 860, ‘The nominal capitals usualy rauge from £5000 to 
£50,000. 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
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Viterature, 
The Gitana : ; ag 


a Ballad of Spain; and other Poems. 
; Tuorn. W. Kent and Co. 

This bright, pleasant volume raises, for the hundredth time, a curious 
question. Let us lead the reader’s mind up to it by degrees. 

We wil open the book at the beginning, and, goiog trom page to 
page, take out phrases as they meet our eyes, putting them down 
verbatim, and only sparing inverted commas for convenience. Here are 
some of Mr, Anell Thorn’s expressions: — Shining clusters of the 
heavy-laden vine (clusters rhyming with lustres); white consecrating 
moonlight; cool and shaded wood ; Silence standing with lifted finger ; 
wreathing wind-flowers; citron’s scented branches; dream of spurit- 
faces ; watch the white sails; dreamy languor; Time’s unfathomed 
Sea ; as if on her life's first gladness (rhyming with sadness) ; some great 
sorrow had come down; soft brown eyes; childhood’s fairy dreams ; 
my young life was overshaded, blighted by neglect and wrong; flush of 
springtide glory; leaning drowsily ; reaims of dreamland: weird and 
warning sound ; angel-hopes in robes of whiteness; as the night uprose 
In splendour . . . . came a silence soft and (of course) tender ; 
Day ; words of passionate appeal ; spheréd thrones of Thought ; shapes 
of beauty; a track of light that furrowed the blue plain ; spectral 


By Ante 


regal | 


memories of the loved and lost : the pulses of the night; (Shakspeare | 


is) the Great}Magician ; (Dante is) Walker of the World 
(Luther is the) Mighty Monk, whose pen has 
battlements of Kome: and so on, at pleasure. 
Now, these are the mere commonplaces of modern poetry, which 
already nauseate us,with their ‘damnable iteration.”’ But they are 
combined with such dexterity and cast in such pretty, melodious forms, 
that there arises, inevitably, that curious question of which we spoke, 
namely—How far may one be taken in by quasi-poetic workmanship 
in which there is no poetry > 
We look again at the little volume before us, still bright and pleasant, 
as we said, glittering and musical in every page. Are there any happy 
terms of expression not commonplace which strike new light upon 
nature or lite? We cannot, honestly, find them if they exist. 
It is not necessary to say, after this, that we cannot find any new 
thoughts in the book. 
Let us take a single poem, called 


A SKETCH, 
Soft grey eyes, whose tender meaning 
From the soul’s depths trembles through, 
Heavy fringes oversweeping 
Faintly-tinted cheeks below. 


Eyes that glisten into sadness 
With a swift-winged sympathy ; 

Eyes that brighten into gladness 
At the touch of gaiety. 


For the soul-light through its prison 
Ever and anon is seen, 

As the moon, in clouds arisen, 
Overtloods the ethereal screen. 


of Spirits ; 


Like a fair and saintly vision, 
Gliding onward, unalarmed, 
She fulfils her destined mission, 
Passing through the world unharmed. 
Listening to her footstep coming, 
You may feel the peace she brings, 
And around her in the gloaming 
Hear the stir of angel-wings. 


Now, this is not, perhaps, a poem by which Mr. Thorn would like to 
be judged. But we fear we shall not be overstepping the limits of a 
modest and fair critical confidence if we say that a gentleman who, 
being capable of this neatness of workmanship, is also capable ot 
writing five verses about a woman, without one gleam of originality, 
either in conception or phraseology, is not a poet, though he may be a 
pleasant singer. In truth, we find the ideas throughout the book belong 
to the commonplaces of modern verse just as much as the phrases, 
Nature teaches, sorrow teaches, children teach, mother's love is fond, 
the night is very soothing, the sea has secrets, one’s “ destiny "’ is to 
be ‘‘reverently accepted.’ All this is now, alas, mere cuckoo-cry, 
though very good in itself. We cannot say (we wish we could) that 
Mr. Thorn has;either music or meaning of his own. If he is very 
young there may be hopes of him; but his workmanship is so pretty 
that we should tancy he had reached just about the aye when married 
life and business are apt to step in and turn out “ the muse.’’ : 

The difficulty one finds in dealing fairly with so much writing which 
takes the name of poetry is avery instructive difficulty tor over-positive 
people, who will not take qualified answers to questions. Truth always 
lies at tue bottom of a well; is always hard to get at; is always a 
matter of infinite differentiation. So much of poetry as lies in the 
selection of the topics, and in mere rhyme and measure, there unques- 
tionably is in the present volume. When, however, we ask the ques- 
tion, Has Mr. Thorn av/ded, substantially, to our existing fund of poetic 
products, we feel that the answer must bein the negative. If there were 
anything which, taken as a whole, we recognise as thoroughly individual 
we should not care for imitativeness of form. Nothing can be more 
imitative than ‘* Endymion.” Read William Browne, and the 
Fletchers, et id genus omne, and see, if you do not already know. But 
what of that, wen we come upon a passage such as the immortal 

Tis a ditty 

Not of these days, but long ago ’twas told, 

by a cavern wind unto a forest old ; 

And then the forest told it in a dream 

To a sleeping lake, &c.— 
what of it then? ‘This is poetry, all mankind being judges; it is a 
palpable addition to our stock of idealisms. Now, we not only find 
nothing of this sort in Mr, Ariell Thorn, but we find, on the contrary, 
that when he aims at an originality he plumps down into sheer 
absurdity. Nothing can be wilder or more forced than his comparison 
of drowned ‘* Ophelia” to 

Eve in Eden, when, the latest work of God, 
Ere his spirit breathed upon her, she lay stretched upon the sod, 


especially as she is, in the previous couplet, described as having ‘her 
white robes floating round her.’ Our author has the usual prejudice 
of the Milder Spasmodists for ‘* white,’’ which is innocent and pretty, 
but scarcely welcome twice in a page, unless the topic should be 
washing-crystals, sold per packet. We might pick out other instances 
of image-hunting ; but let us be at the pains to take one specimen, out 
of scores in the volume, of that confused writing, which betrays a 
writer’s inner shortcomings more than anything else can do: — 
Even thus, with sudden shining, 
On my life a star outshone, — 
With its hidden depths entwining, 
‘Vill I lived two lives in one. 
v et rid of that seductive jingle of “twining” and 
“ oe Bea lox: what remains :~ Suddenly shining, a star shone 
out upon ry life, and entwined with its hidden depths till 1 lived two 
lives in one. Good heavens! what is entwining with a depth? 
Campbell wrote ‘transport and security entwine,’’ and Byron needled 
him for it; but this verse—one of scores such— reminds us of Laura 
— Clouds of amber, dreams of gladness, 
Dulcet joys aud sports of youth, 
Soon must yield to naughty saduess, 
Mercy holds the veii to ‘Lruth. 
Lurid smoke and frank suspicion, 
Hand-in-hand reluctant dance ; 
While the God fulfils his mission, 
Chivalry, resigu thy lance. — 
Where is Cupid’s crimson motion ! 
Bullowy cestacy of woe, — 
Bear me straight, meandering ocean, 
Where the stagnant torrents How | 


{ne volume 1s, we repeat, sparkling and musical, and we read the 


shaken the strong | 


Principal poem through without skipping. There are some false 
rhymes (not bad, merely, which is quite excusable, but fu/se) ; like 
“crossed” and ‘* forced,”’ which have no more correspondence than 
ipecacuanha and parallelopipedon. There are also some strange press 
errors: “ Cyudus"’ we should anywhere recognise for Cydaus ; but 
*denison'’ (of earth) suggests Big Ben rather than denizen, : 

We have made a topic of Mr. ‘Thorn’s littie book, because it is 
rather an alarming sign of the times that such very pretty mosaic- work 
of poetic commonplaces should be brought to such a pitch of perfection, 
Some Great (literary) Tribulation evidently awaits us all, and Mr. 
Thorn is too painstaking a workman to flinch from his share of the 
responsibility of accelerating its advent. 


THE SULTAN’S NEW PALACE AT DOLME BAKTCHE. 
Tuts new palace of the Sultan of Turkey forms a remarkable excep- 
tion to the custom of the Orientals, which is to consecrate solid and 
precious materials to the use of the house of God, and to erect tor the 
transitory habitation of man only kiosks of wood scarcely more enduring 
than himself, for this magniticent building, which has recently sprung 
up on the banks of the Bosphorus, is constructed of marble, and seems 
designed to last for ever. te consists of a large centre and two wings. 
‘To say to what “order of architecture” it belongs were difficult. It 
is not Greek, nor Koman, nor Gothic, nor Saracen, nor Arab, nor yet 
Turkish ; but approaches nearer to that style which the Spaniards term 
plateresco, than to any other and which makes the facade of a building 
resemble a gigantic piece of goldsmith’s work in respect of the compli- 
eee luxury of its ornaments and the exaggerated minuteness of its 
etrils. 
Windows with openwork balconies, wreathed pilasters, and festooned 
frames, and the intermediate spaces crowded with sculpture and 
arabesques, recall the ancient Lombard style, and remind one of Venice, 
except that there is between the Palace Dario, or Cad’oro, and that of 
the Sultan, the same difference as between the Grand Canal and the 
majestic Bosphorus. : 

‘This enormous structure of the marble of Marmora, of a bluish 
white, which the gloss of novelty makes look somewhat cold, produces 
a superb effect, standing between the azure of the sky and the azure of 
the sea; and this will be more striking when the warm sun of Asia 
shall have softened and gilded the massive pile with those glorious 
+ v8 which are there received direct and at first hand. 

an architect would find much to criticise in this hybrid front, where 
the styles of all periods and all countries form an order as undeniably 
“composite ’’ as itis original. But it may not be denied that this 
multitude of flowers, of wreaths, and of foliage, carved with the fineness 
of jewellery, and in a precious material, has an aspect singularly rich 
and voluptuous to the eye. 

It is a palace which might be the work of an ornamentist who was 
not an architect, and who spared neither the hand of labour, nor time, 
nor yet expense. Such as it is, it is far preferable to those everlasting 
stupid, classic reproductions, so flat, silly, and wearying—as monotonous 
in model as sages or soldiers. 

Along the whole extent of the palace runs a terrace, bordered, on 
the side toward the Bosphorus, with a line of columns, linked to each 
other by a railing or grating, beautifully wrought, acd in which the 
iron curves and twines in a thousand arabesques and flowers, like the 
figures which a bold penman traces with a free hand upon paper, 
‘Tuese gilded gratings form a balustrade of exceeding richness, 

With respect to the interior of the palace, the religious notions of the 
Turks necessarily deprive their ornamentation of innumerable subjects 
and resources, and sadly restrict the fancy of the artist, who is compelled 
to abstain scrupulously from blending’ with his arabesques the repre- 
sentation of any living thing. Thus there are no statues, no bas-reliefs, 
no griflins, no dolphins, birds, sphinxes, or butterflies ; no figures, half 
woman halt flower; no heraldic monsters; in short, none of those 
creations which form thefabulous zoology of ornamentation, and of which, 
oe instance, Raphael has made such splendid use in the galleries of the 

vatican. 

‘The general arrangement of the building is very simple. The rooms 
succeed each other in line, or open upon large corridors. The hareem, 
among others, adopts the latter style of arrangement. The apartment 
of each lady opens, by a single door, upon a vast hall or passage, a8 
do the cells of tue nuus in a convent, At each extremity of this passage 
is an apartment for a guard of eunuchs, or bostandgis. 

‘Lhe apartment of the Sultana Validc, composed of lofty rooms look- 
ing upon the Bosphorus, is remarkable tor its ceilings, which are 
paiated in fresco, with incomparable elegance and freshness. First, 
there are skies of turquoise, streaked with light clouds, that form 
depths of inconceivable profundity, in their intervals; then immense 
veils of lace of marvellous design ; next, a vast shell of pearl, irradiated 
with all the hues of the prism, or imagiuary flowers hanging their 
leaves and tendrils through trellices of gold. Another chamber pre- 
sents the same class of splendour: here is a casket the jewels of which 
are spread wbout in picturesque disorder; necklaces, whose is have 
broken from their chain and rolled forth like drops of hail; while a 
perfect flood of diamonds, sapphires, and rubies forms the basis of 
decoration, Censers of gold painted upon the cornices send forth the 
blue or clouded smoke ot their perfumes, and cover one ceiling with the 
varying tints of their trausparent vapour; in another, Phingari bursts 
Uhrougo the opening of a cloud and displays the silver bow, so dear to 
the Moslem. Aurora tinges with blushes a moraing sky, or, farther 
on, a pivce of embroidery, glowing with light, shows its golden texture, 
contined by a clasp of carbuncles, Arabesques with countess interlace- 
ments, sculptured caskets, masses of jewels, wildernesses of flowers, 
vary these subjects in innumerable ways, utterly beyond the reach of 
description. 


‘The apartments of the Sultan himself are in a Louis XIV. style. 


Orientalised, in which the intention to imitate the splendours of 
Versailles is evident. The doors and the frames and sashes of the 
windows are of cedar, of mulogany, or of violet ebony, exquisitely 
carved, and protected by richly-gilded gratings or shutters. From those 
windows spreads the most mugnilicent prospect that the world can 
offex—a panorama without rival, and such as never Sovereign beside 
could behold extended before his palace. 

The coast of Asia, where, relieved against a gigantic screen of dark 
cypresses, Scutari stands out, with its picturesque landing-place, 
crowded with vessels, its pink mansions, its white mosques and 
graceful minarets; the Bosphorus, with its rapid and transparent 
waters, rippled in every direction by ships, eteamers, feluccas, antique 
galleys from Ismid and ‘I'rezibond, caiques, and boats of every form, 
above which hover the familiar clouds of mews, gulls, and albatrosses. 
Leaning forward, the eye catches, on both shores, the long line of 
summer mansions and of bright-coloured kiosks, which form for that 
wonderful marine stream a double quay of palaces. Add to this the 
thousand accidents of light, the contrasted effects of sun and moon, and 
you have a scene which, taken in its various aspects, imagination itself 
cannot surpass and hardly depict. 

One of the peculiarities of this palace is a large saloon inclosed by a 
dome of red glass, When the sun streams through this dome of ruby, 
all things witnin blaze with a strange light—the air seems to be on 
fire, and you imagine yourselves breathing flame; the columns shine 
like lamps, the marble pavement reddens like a floor of lava; a fiery 
glow devours the walis; and the whole wears au aspect df the reception- 
uall of a palace of salamanders built of metals in a state of fusion, 

A “‘gem’’ of the structure, and one which would not disgrace the 
loveliest architecture of the ‘ Thousand-and-one N ights,”’ is the hall 
of baths of the Sullan. It is in Moresque style, built of veined 
Egyptian alabaster, and seems as if carved out of a single precious 
Stoue, with its colonnades, its pillars, with graceful overhanging 
capitals, and its arch starred with eyes of erystal, which sparkle like 
diamonds. What luxury, upon these travsparent flags, shining like 
agate, to surrender one’s frame to the delicious aud skilful manipuia- 
tions of the tellaks, surrounded, the while, by a cloud of perfumed 
Vapour, and beneath a gentie rain of rose-water and benzoin! 


—— 
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THE LONDON RIFLE BRIGADE. 


Tie movement which has already raised twenty thousand volunteers 
for the defence of the country has been largely assisted by the efforts 
made in the City to establish a London Rifle Brigade. These efforts 
have been remarkably successful: they have been fostered by the mag- 
nates of the City; some of the leading commer. ial firms have con- 
tributed handsomic sums towards establishing the corps; and the number 
of members is already very large. i 

On Saturday the ceremony of swearing in the members took place at 
the Mansion House, I'he members first assembled at Sion College, and 
afterwards proceeded, headed by the regimental band, to the seat of 
mayoralty ; the proceedings being opened by an address to the Lord 
Mayor, read by Mr. Hopkiuson. It ran thus :— 

May it please your Lordship, : : 

The undersigned members of the London Rifle Brigade, being summoned 
by your Lordship on this the Sth of November, 1859, publicly to take the 
oath of true and faithful allegiance to our beloved Sovereign, do consider 
that ceremony a most important feature in the history of the brigade—a 
point which marks the moment of its success, when, all difficulties being 
overcome, several hundreds of loyal hearts are about to receive at your 
Lordship’s hands whet they have anxiously sought, and what the council, 
especially your Lordship, as its president, have only by the exertion of great 
veal and energy obtained for them—the privilege of standing forth among 
the armed defenders of our Queen, our country, and our Constitution. 

We, therefore, take this happy opportunity of publicly thanking the 
Lords and gentlemen of tae Council, and especially teed Lordship, as its 
president, for the important services thereby rendered to us; and while we 
cannot but regret that such services, owing to the additional burdens of 
your high office and of ill-health, must have visited with more than ordinary 
Severity upon your Lordship, it is our earnest hope and expectation that in 
the comparative rest and retirement upon which your Lordship will now 
soon enter you will enjoy, among many other rich and lasting gratifica- 
tions, the assurance that you have earned the sincere gratitude of the 
undersigned, and the far more valuable conviction, that when England bade 
her sons arise you nobly did your duty. 


The Lord Mayor, having acknowledged the compliment, proceeded to 
swear in the members of the corps, ten ata time, Mr. Alderman Rose 
being the first. The following was the form of oath :— 

I (A. B.) domake oath that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to het 
Majestye her heirs, and successors, and that I will, as in duty bound, 
honestly and faithfully defend her Majesty, her heirs and successors, in 
person, crown, and dignity, against all enemies, and will observe and obey 
all orders of her Majesty, her heirs, and succeseors, and of the Generals and 
officers set over me. So help me God. 

The Lord Mayor, after all the members present had taken the oath and 
again resumed their places, addressed them as enrolled servants of her 
Majesty, and expressed the pride he felt in the fact that the Rifle 
Brigade of the city of London had become one of the institutions of 
the country, as he felt certain it would conduce to its security and 

ace. Atter wishing the members individually all prosperity and 
usefulness, his Lordship resumed his seat; and the company marched 
from the hall. 


With the In.ustratep Ties of November 26 
will be issued a large and carefully-executed Engraving from ANspEL1’s 
well-known Picture of 
THE DEAT He 


forming a companion-subject to the Engraving of ‘*The Combat,” issued 
with the Intustrarep Times of February 12, 1859, 
Price of the Number and the Engraving, 4d. 
Vous. I. to VIII. or tur ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 
in crimson cloth, gilt, may be obtained at the Publishing-ofiice, 2, Catherine- 
street, Strand. Price of the Eight Vols., £3 6s. 64.; or Single Vols. ranging 
from 7s. 64. to 9s, Gud. each. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1859. 
ee FS : 
LAUNCH OF H.M.S. “VICTORIA.” 

On the day that this Number of our Journal appears the Queen 
of Great Britain will preside over the launch of a namesake, at 
Portsmouth—a noble thiee-decker, of a build, tonnage, and arma- 
ment as yet unrivalled in the British Navy. The Victoria, which 
to-day for the first time rides the waters, has been built with all 
the most recent improvements, and is to have batteries of a 
magnitude hitherto unknown. ‘The presence of her Majesty at 
the inauguration of such a vessel is significant in the present 
aspect of Muropean affairs Itis a recognition of the popular 
demand for a naval force superior to all rivalry; it is at the 
same timean historical ceremony in which our national traditions 
are solemnly honoured and represented by the first person in 
the kingdom. Something must be said of such a ceremony 
besides what is said cf it by the reporters. 

Woe never joined in the cry of some years back against line- 
of-battle ships, They are not fit for oll services, and they ought 
not to exhaust all the resources required for smaller and handier 
vessels, But the conccntration of power in war is a great object, 
and at sea this is what line-of-battle ships achieve. If land 
forts are ever to be attacked with decisive success, it must be by 
heavy sea-batteries too; and when we remember that a big ehip 
may be made as swift as, or swifter than, a gmail one, the un- 
wieldiness of ships of the line can never be objected to them. 
The boats alone of « vossel like the Victoria would avail to carry 
a respectable craft in battle; and,as for distant enemies, she will 
throw shot cr shell as far as the best gun or mortar boat. 
What a part her terrible broadside would play, too, against 
a flotilla! If it be urged thet, nowadeys, the slaughter must 


be great in a ship of such size, wo anwer that this will | 
| two wristlets set with diamonds were purchased by Lord Elphinstone as a 


apply equally to enemes’ chips; that pluck will wll the more 
carry the day; and, indecd, that this very improvement of 
gunnery may yet toll in our favour by making boarding more 
and more a natural resource in naval war, When our seamen 
find themselves opposed to chips clothed in iron they will try 
whether they cannot got near cnough to fire in at the portholes, 


A turtle is quite safe against attacks on its shell, so the sensible 
| 


assailant goes at its throat. 
A more glooiny set of reflections is provoked by the difficulty 
of manning our new three-decker, and such as she. 


our commerce, the rate of mercantile wages, the dulness of 


formidable obstacles. We see no resource but a nuelcus of 


highly-trained seamen, sccured by high pay and pensions, and | 


always available, and, added to this, the constant maintenunce 


of a Channel Fiect, open as a ready resource to seamen who) 


otherwise would wander over the world, employed from hand 
to mouth in craft of ail vations. So much muy be assuredly 
dove ; and, after all, it is cnly a email part of their seamen that 
the French ever keep in permanent rervice, 
—which would make them press .all their outlying scamen— 
would give us, too, besides the volunteers which war would 
produce, thousands of men whe could not put to sea in merchant 
ships til convoys were arranged for. Would there be much 
difference in value between French fishermen, who had once 
been trained a little ten years ago, and English ones who had 
never bven trained at ul! ? 
nucleus whose existence we are postulating soon operate for goud 
on these last? Yet, let us never be confident except whon we 


At this | 
great problem we can only glance to-day. Tho immensity of — 


' circumstances which evoke 


Woll, then, a war | 


Avd would pot the exauiple of the , 


| (new deceased). 
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join to that confidence the most resolute determination to do 
our best to make it just. 

The launch of the Virtorie—the Quoen’s presence at it—will 
be canvassed abroad, ail the moro eagerly that the ingenious 
rpsculators are tahooed from canvass ny affairs at home. Let it 
be eo. The better it is understood that her Majesty’s presence 
at that ceremony means that the heart of the country is with 
those who ars labouring for its security and honour, the better for 
the peace of Europe aud the happiness of mankiad. Tie teedie 
croakings ut home, meanwhile, which are also inevitable (for this 
oppressed and delud-d aristocrat'c country 18 somehow also the 
freest in the world)—these croakings which meet every effort to 
make Eogland satu and formidable—these, too, wil be heard 
for amoment; but the next moment they are drowned for ever 
in the cheers which greet the arrival of the mighty three-decker 
in the waters to which she is welcomed by the Sovereign of her 
country. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Tux Prince or Wates bas been elected honorary member of the Oxford 
Union Society. The Hon. Colonel Bruce and Major Teesdale were at the 
same time elected honorary members. His Royal Highness has several 
times Visited the Union Society’s rooms, and has attended the debates. 

Tux Empress Evoenxte has proclaimed, it seems, that crinoline is to be 
definitively abandoned, gnd woollen stuffs are to be adopted for walking 
dreeses, not worn as long in the skirt as of late, but so as to show the ankle. 

Tux Emperor or Rvssta bas approved and confirmed the statutes of a 
society lately organised in Russia to afford pecuniary assistance to poor 
scientific and literary men and their families. The socicty, which is said Lo 
be numerous, is maintained by annual enbscriptions, donations, and the 
profits arising from concerts and theatrical performances, 

Tue Rev. Dr. ins, the first Bishop of Columbia, is completing his 
arrangements for leaving England for that colony, and will sail in about 
three weeks or a month. The Bishop will preach a farewell sermon in St. 
James's, Piccadilly, on the 16th inst. 

Tux Cuorera Has Broken Ovr amona THE Frexcu Troors on the 
Morocco frontier. Swveral officers have fallen victims to it, and the total 
loss in every rank is stated to be over 1500, 

Mus. Krevxy is, it is said, engaged by Madame Celeste for the company 
she is now organising for the Lyccum Theatre at Christmas. 

Tur Commirter ovr rue Liverroon Society or Fixe Arts has awarded 
the society's prize of £100 to Mr. Hart, K.A., for his picture of “The 
Captivity ot Eccelino, ‘'yrant of Padua.” 

Tur Troer overtlowed its banks lately, and the Ghetto and all the streets 
near the stream were flooded. The shops were shut up and the inhabitants 
took refuge in the upper stories of their houses, where provisions had to be 
taken to them by boats. The Pantheon was completely surrounded by water. 

Skverat Russian Artists residing in Paris nave complained to Count de 
Kisseleff, of the extraordinary conduct of a Russian named Wassilitchikott. 
It appears that this person, on his own authority only, had gone to the 
residence of these gentlemen in their absence, examined their papers, and 
interrogated the servants as to their habits and means of existence. 

A Youno Maw Namep Bett, of Alloa, fell dead last week in the midst 
of the festivities consequent on the marriage of his sister-in-law. 

Tue Rematys ov Lavy Pert were interred on Saturday by the side of 
those of her lamented husband, in the family vault at Drayton Bassett, 
near Tamworth. 

A Russian SQuapKON, composed of one man-of-war and five frigates, will 
remain during the winter at Villafranca, we hear. 

Tue Haws. or THE Dosks at Venice threatens to fall, A fresco on the 
ceiling is cracked across, und a portion of it hus fallen. ‘This hall is the 
largest in any European palace, and contains the most extensive painting 
in existence. It is by Tintoretto, and the subject is the Happiness of the 
Blessed, 

Tux GENERAL ComMANDING-IN-CuteF has called upon commanding officers 
to discourage smoking in the mess-rooms, but his Royal Highness does not 
object to the practice m the ante-room, 

Tuk Exact Amount or Foxcr to be contributed by India to the Chinese 
expedition is 6000 European and 4000 native troops. 

Proresson Fores, who at present fills the chair of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh, has been appointed Principal of the United 
College ct St. Salvador and St. Leonard in the University of St. Andrew’s. 

Str Cuanres Woon, the Indian Secretary of State, has divided his 
council into six permanent committees, ana has made other important 
changes in the business of his office, with a view to a2 more effective admi- 
nistration. 

A Cornesronpent of the Buikler suggests a vlan by which the 
Westminster Palace clock may be wound up by the action of the tide. 

THERE ARK STILL SeveENTY GenTLEMEN at IlyrHe undergoing rifle 
instruction. ‘Lhey are assembled from all parts of the country, and several | 
have even come iromScotland. The party have been formed into squads of 
eight to teneach, and apply themselves heurtily to the work in hand. 

Kixo Victor EmManvxe has conferred decorations upon several members 
of the French press. The newspapers thus honoured (!) are the Siecle, the 
Patrie, the Opinione Nationale, the Pays, the Deébats. and the J//ustration 
‘Yhree writers in the Siecle have been decorated. 

A Litrttr Girt, thirteen years old, at school in Norwich, rose in her 
sleep, put on her boots, and a jrock and mantle over her nightdress, and, 
escaping from the house, walked seven miles to a neighbouring village. 
Fortunately a lavourer who met her did not wake her, but led her to his 
house. Seated by the fire, she soon awoke. She knew nothing of what she 
had done. 

Mowamoep Sarp, Pacha of Egypt, on hearing of the serious illness of the 
late Mr. Kobert Stephenson, addressed a most sympathising letter to that 
gentleman, to whom he was much attached. 

AN Unvusvatiy Lance Warerspour was seen travelling down Channel 
on Monday week, in a south-westerly direction, the wind at the time blowing 
from the north-east, 

Tux Proposrp Hore NEAR THE LONDON-BRIDGE TERMINUS is said to be 
abandoned, the Brighton Railway Company having bought up the property 
which was intended to be devoted to this purpose. 

A Gun-noar has been taken by way of experiment from the Mediterranean 
to the Atlantic by inland navigation, arriving at Rochfort from Bordeaux, 
thus showing that vessels of a moderate draught of water need not pass 
through the Strait of Gibraltar. 

Tux Jewens or THe QuéaNn or Juayst have been sold, realising nearly 
£19,000 sterling—1,87,964 rs. ‘I'wo necklaces ornamented with emeralds and 


present to her Majesty the Queen. ‘They were by far the most valuable of 
ull, and were rated at the sum of 34,000 rs. 

M. Tizzon1, an Austrian Captain of gendarmeg, who went over to the 
Sardinians, shot himself a few days ago at Turin. 

Two Sracks oy Wurat were, last week, destroyed by fire in the yard of 
Castle Howard Keformatory ; it is suspected that they were purposely set on 
fire. 

A Mapnrip Paper says that a British vessel, loaded with arms for 
Tangiers, has been captured off Tarifa by the Spaniards. 

A Monument ro Sin H. R. Bisnor, erected by the exertions of the leading 
members of the Sacred Harmonic Society, has just been placed in the 
cemetery at Finchley. 

Tae Members ov THR WATERFORD Cun Hunt have resolved to erect 


naval life in peace time, and its restraint at all times, are | to the memory of the late Murquis of Waterford a monument on the spot 


where his Lordship’s death occurred. 

A Farmer av Barruran, in Scotland, went to the police-station to charge 
& mun with stealing his potatoes; the farmer's ‘‘ gude proot” of the theft 
being that his servant-girl had dreamed it. 

Tur Emrress Evornik has assisted lately at the Council of Ministers 
presided over by the Emperor. 

Tue ARTILLERYMAN, Davis, who was recently tlogged at Chatham, under 

la large amount of public sentiment, deserted 

It is said 


from his regiment immediately atter his release trom jospital. 
that no steps will be taken for bis apprehension. 

Mvucnu Arrention is directed to the very important total eclipse of the 
sun which will occur in July next year, and will be visible in Spain and 
Algeria. At least forty astronomers, from France, Eugland, Germany, 
Russia, and Italy, are expected to assemble in Spain or Africa to witness 
this eclipse. 

CoLon¥L Cuirronn, con of Rear-Admiral Sir Augustus Clifford, has been 
appointed Yeoman Usher of the Black Kod at the House of Lords, in the 
room of the lute Mr, James Pulman, F.1.8., Clarenceux King of Arms. 

THe “New Isrert 
French journais) ! 
a’ Affaires w the Kin, 


of ALyssinia ; he is to reside at Gonda. 


a See eeo—o—=——e=«Q««qw=s> 


rs”? ow France tn THe Rep Sea (say some of the | 
veided the Emperor to accredit a permanent Chargé- | 
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THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


Look on this picture, and then on that, In 1828 the London 
Mechanics’ Institute was established. Many of us are old enough to 
remember vividly the storm of obloquy which reared round this newly. 
founded society and the somewhat kindred in-titution, the London 
Univ. rsity, established in the same year. Mechanics’ institutes were 
denounced as revolutionary, the London University as “infidel,’’ and 
both were considered to be, by the Migh Church and Tory parties, 
‘awful signs of the times.’’ ‘‘Stinkomalee’’ was the polite name 
given to the institution in Gower-street by the Join Bull, then the 
organ of the Church; and ‘nests of sedition ’* was the description of 
mechanics’ institutes generally adopted by the Tory press of that day, 
whilst Dr. Birkbeck and Mr. Brougham were denounced as the fosterers 
of a power which would inevitably bring down Church and State in one 
common ruin, And again, somewhat earlier, missionary societies were 
founded by divers sects—the London Missionary Society, the Baptist 
Missionary Society, &c., and these also encountered no little ridicule 
and persecution. Well, this is one picture. And now, here is another. 
On the 2nd of November last past the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
M.P., ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer and Parliamentary Leader of the 
Conservative party, presided at a meeting of the Lancashire and York- 
shire United Mechanics’ Institutes; and the Right Honourable 
William Ewart Gladstone, now Chancellor of the Exchequer, and M.P. 
for the ‘old Tory University” of Oxford, advocated in the Senate 
House of Cambridge a mission to Central Africa, and made the said 
Senate House ring again with a fervid eulogy on Dr. Livingstone, a 
Baptist missionary traveller, at the mention of whose name the 
graduates and undergraduates burst forth into a volley of enthusiastic 
cheers. Such are the changes which old Time has produced. His 
progeny of the old days he has devoured according to his wont, and 
these are his newest births. Of course, as in duty bound, I have read 
the speeches of both the ex-Chancellor and the Chancellor. There 
was not much in Disraeli’s speech of either originality or power, I 
thought. The great point was that culture of the mind enables a 
man to get om in the world—a position which is not over 
new nor over true. The member of Parliament whom he alluded to as 
‘endeavouring to become an Under Secretary of State,” with a salary 
of £1500a year, whilst he had three persons in his own employ to whom 
he paid the same sum, must have been, I think, the late Mr. Platt, the 
member for Oldham, who was first elected in 1857, and was accidentally 
killed in the same year whilst out shooting. Mr. Disraeli also gave 
the Manchester artisans a picture of an old man who had “ followed 
the plongh when he was a boy on the broad acres which he had 
successfully cultivated since,” and who invited Mr. Disraeli to dine 
with him and seventy or eighty of his progeny ina barn; and the 
right honourable geatleman said that ‘he could go through a variety 
ot instances in which men had risen to a considerabie position in rural 
life under his own eye;’’ all which is no doubt true; but if I had 
been there I should fate ventured to ask the ex-Chancellor whether 
that prolific old gentleman or any of those other ‘‘instances’’ were 
mere agricultural labourers when they began life. Farmers 
sons often ‘follow the plough,” and I suspect that these suc- 
cessful agriculturists were of that class. I know Buckinghamshire 
well, and something of its agricultural population, and I should say 
that a Bucks farm labourer rising toa ‘considerable position in rural 
life” is a very rare bird indeed. In that region the labourer who 
merely keeps himself and family for a long period without parish relief 
is deemed to have achieved a wondrous thing, and to be worthy of 
reward; and, as to “rising to a considerable position,’’ Mr. Diaraeli 
may ‘tell that to the marines.” : 

Mr. Gladstone's speech, delivered on the same day, was a very dif- 
ferent affair, The ex-Chancellor’s address appeared to ine to be artful 
(in the first and best meaning of that word, of course), and the present 
Chancellor's heart-full; and, as your paper penetrates into regions 
where the dailies never reach, I think you ought te give the following 
noble burst of Gladstone’s eloquence :— 

Let us render to Dr. Livingstone the full tribute of what we feel towards 
him. He is not merely a Christian, a surprising traveller—a great tra- 
veller—but he is a hero, corresponding in every particular to that great 
formation which the aduration of ull ages has consecrated. He is a hero 
(Cheers). Our greatest living poet, the great poet of his age, Tennysou— 
(loud and prolonged cheering )—in his latest work, the ‘ Idylls,” which has 
tuken its place in the deathless literature of the world, has carried us back 
to u time of heroic men, of heroic deeds, and of heroic character; but if the 
power which he possesses could have gone beyond what it has effected in 
giving almost living representatives of those characters, and if he could 
actually have evoked them from their tombs, there is not one among them, 
not a man whom he has ever representei in song, who, if he couid have 
been raised from the dead, and brought forth to walk among us, who would 
not have been ready to recognise as a brother and a great traveller, Dr. 
Livingstone, and to acknowledge him as among his worthiest companions. 


Loud and long-continued cheers, the reporters tell us, followed this 
burst; and no wonder. I should have liked to have been there 
myself, and added ‘‘one cheer more.’’ But is it not startlingly novel 
to have such sentiments uttered and cheered in a University senate- 
house? I fancy that there must have been some old fogey there who 
looked wistfully at the past and wondered whercunto all this would 
grow. 

There is to be, I learn from the best authorities, a furious onslaught 
upon the Government next Session. The assailants are to be Insh 
Roman Catholic members; the causa teferrimi belli, the management 
of the Government schools. ‘lo most of your readers, perhaps, this 
subject is as dark as night. Let me, therefore, flash my lantern upon 
it for a moment. ‘The Irish national system of education was estab- 
lished in 1832, by the present arl of Derby (then Mr. pay), who 
was Secretary for Ireland in the Grey Administration then. It was 
intended to give a secular and religious education to Irish children of 
all denominations without interfering with creeds or opinions; and it 
has generally been admitted that the system has worked well. Whilst 
the secular education is going on the children of all sects mingle 
together, but the religious education is carried on either after or before 
the secular, and then the tutors can neither erclude the children nor 
compel them to attend. And, further, such pastors, &c., whom the 
parents or guardians of the children may approve may have access to 
them at the proper hours to give them religious instruction. What 
the cause of the discontent amongst the Roman Catholics is I cannot 
exactly make out, but it seems that they have found a grievance some- 
where and mean to work it. If they wish, however, to alter the 
fundamental priaciples on which the system is based they will not 
succeed ; for not only will they have all the rigid Protestauts against 
them, but all the sensible men of all parties, including many Roman 
Catholics, And, of course, they will have the present Lrish Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General (both Catholics) against them. And 
equally, of course, every other Catholic lawyer in the House who may 
be tooking hopefully for office. The onslaught will, I have no doubt, 
be furious enough, but I fancy it will all end in smoke. This school 
system is too important, now, to be tampered with, as a glance at the 
last report will show. In December, 1857, I find that tue number of 
schools was 5337, the number of scholars on the rolls 776,473, whilst 
the sum drawn from the Government in that year was 4257,641. 
The leader of the scrimmage is, I hear, to be Mr. Maguire, M.P. for 
Dungervan, and proprietor of the Cork Examiner, and his seconder 
commands Mr. Bowyer, M.P. for Dundalk. 

In re Pomfret election. The case of Childers versus Overend still 
hangs up unsettled, It was referred for settlement, your readers will 
remember, to Mr. Justice Coleridge. 1t is, however, known that Mr. 
Rose, the agent for Overend, has thrown the case up, on the ground 
that when it became known that Mr. Leman, Mr. Childers’s agent, 
signed the ducument under the impression that the said document 
meant thet the dispute involved a claim for the seat on the part of 
Childers, Mr. Overend ought in honour to have consented that this 
claim should be referred. 

Mr. Pulman, the Yeoman (Depaty) Usher of the Black Red, whose 
death was chronicled last week, had been ailing fora long time. For 
the last Session or two he could hardly manaze to march dowa to the 
diouse of Commons as occasion required, and when the Queen opened 
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Parliament in the spring he fell down before the pressure of the ‘* mot 
of gentlemen "’ which accompanied him back to the Lords. Thea etn: 
ment which thus becom+s vacant is a valuable one, but what fea iF : 
is cannot be learned, as the Lords do not let the salaries of their officers 
appear in the Estimates, Che appaintment has been given to Colonel 
Cluford. son of Sir Agustus Clitford, Usher of the Bi Red Colo 
ne! Clifford 1s member of Parliament tor the Isle of Wi zht and was 
til! lately private secretary to Lord Palmerston. it age 
It would seem that public attention has at last been earnestly 
called to the disgraceful state of our modern dramatic literature. and to 
the prevalence of the custom of borrowing, without acknowledgment 
rom French sources. An aimiradle article on the subject has 
appeared in the Daily Telegruph; aud it will be alike to the credit of 
au'hors, Managers, aud audiences it the matter be not. lost sight of. 
The wrong of ueglecting to acknowledge the real source of their works 
by most of our present dramatists cannot be palliated. They call their 
pieers ‘‘new,’” and new they are; bat Mr. Anthon might as wel! have 
credit for the sprightly philosophy of Horace, or Mr. Edgar Bowring 
for the mocking wit of Heinrich Heine, as these gentlemen for the 
plot, and in most cases the dialogue, of their productions, When 
English dramatists first began to resort to the French stage for their 
inspiration they were coutent with mere literal translation, The more 
elever among them then perceived the shortcoming herein apparent, 
and ‘adapted’? French pieces—that is to say, gave to the 


airy nothings of the Gaité and the Palais Royal an English local | 


habitation and a name. And this system of “adaptation” has 
become in itself an art, the most perfect master of which is Mr. John 
Oxenford, whose rendering of ‘Les Crochets du Pére M artin a 
(* The Porter’s Knot) and “ L'Avoeat d'un Gree (Retained for the 
Defence) are most excellent pieces, widely differing from the originals, 
and such as might be seen by shrewd judges of dramatic literature 
without the slightest suspicion of their foreign extraction, In contra- 
distinction to these take ** The Row on the Premises” at the Adelphi 
which is @ translation, verbutin et literatin, from “ Meli-melo de ja 
Rue Mesloy,” Levizac-rendered, and done so carelessly that the trans- 
lator has not even taken the trouble to account in a rational manner for 
the characters living ona flat, but explains it by making the propriétaire 
a French ran who has imported into England the custom of his country, 
Herein, too, you will find such idivmatie expressions as ‘in brief,’’ 
plainly the translation of diet; and here you will learn what it is 
to sutter from ** an attack of syncope.” Between these two extremes, the 
skilful adapter and the bold transla'or, comes a third school, whose 
disciples give acertain local colouring to the characters and scene, elimi- 
nate the immoralities,and soften down the palpable absurdities, but bodily 
transcribe the gist of the action, and merely Anglicising it slightly, boldly 
appropriate the dialogue, with its philosophy, wit, and jewr desprit, 
Among these bold adventurers Mr. 'om Taylor is the most notorious, 
Hear him spoken of in society, read his praises in the Zmes, and you 
would fancy that such a dramatic genius had not lived for years. Then 
look through a list of his pieces, and what do you find? ‘ Plot and 
Passion (Plot by Mr. Join Lang, Passion “by him and Mr. . 
‘Taylor conjointly),’* ** Victims,’’ * Unequal Match,” ** Still Waters,” 
“The House and the Home,” ‘‘ Nine Points of the Law,”’ all, all bor- 
rowed(?) trom the French, and all announced as ‘*new”! Colonel 
Fuller, the American journalist, who visited us in the spring, mentions 
Mr. T. Taylor as ‘‘ the first dramatist of the day;’’ and the claims of 
the French gentlemen to whom the ‘first dramatist” is indebted are 
everywhere equally ignored. On the production of ‘*The House and 
the Home,” at the Adelphi, the spirited conductors of the Critéc news- 
paper (truly interpreting their functions as those of the * police of 
literature ’’) sent a shorthand-writer to the theatre to take down the 
dialogue, and the next week printed a mass of it in parallel columns 
with the original, M. Octave Feuillet’s ‘Peril dans la De- 
meure,”’ of which it was a literal rendering! Mr. Taylor never 
replied to the charge, so that we may assume his silence as an 
acknowledgment of the teuth; but the majority of playgoers and news- 
paper-writers, by whom his trumpet is so loudly blown, must surely be 
in ignorance of the fact. If Muglish authors must translate from the 
French, let them, at least, acknowledge their obligation; and it is 
pleasant to see that this is beginning to be done. ‘The credit of taking 
the initiative is due to Mr. Leicester Buckingham, in his little piece of 
“Cupid’s Ladder,’’ at the St, James's; and the example has been 
followed by Mr. Edmund Falconer at the Princess’, and in a piece an- 
nounced for production at the Olympic. Good original pieces, not 
mere sketchy farces, but cormedies and melodramas of stamina and 
interest, we ure not likely, 1 am afraid, to get until better prices are 
paid tor them, in lrance itis worth a clever man’s while to devote 
his entire time to the production of dramatic works, and to contine 
himself to that elass of writing. He is paid by a percentage on the 
receipts which his work gains for the theatre where it is produced ; 
aud sometimes, as in the cases of MM. Alexandre Dumas, s/s, and 
Octave Feuillet, one piece has gained for its authors not less than 
£1000 or £1500. Indeed, an ordinary prolitic French dramaturge 
should make a very excellent income simply by his theatrical 
writings. But here the prices paid will not warrant a clever man 
confining his energies to this work: he has general literary talent, and 
his pen finds a ready market among the newspaper and periodical 
proprietors or the publishers of the day. His “off time’’ alone is 
given to the drama, and for rapidity of production he finds translating 
fifty times more serviceable, and quite as remunerative as original 
writing. I have devoted more space to this subject than I intended, 
but [ irust it is not ill-employed. ‘The state of our modern dramatic 
literature is a disgrace to the country, and any one calling attention to 
* protesting against it, and endeavouring to point out itsremedy, must 
0 good. 

‘wo vacancies among the Royal Academicians are speedily to be 
filled, and much anxiety is expressed as to thens mes likely to be selected. 
So blind, bigoted, intolerant, and exclusive has this body shown itself 
to be that one cannot augur hopeluily for the result; and interes: will 
probably, as is usual in 'rafalgar-square, gain the victory over real 
talent and worth, One wouldimagine that Mr, Egy, Mr. Hook, and Mr. 
Phillip would have good chance to be elected to the superiur honours, 
while for the Assuciuteship there are the names of Messrs. H. 
O'Neill, Solomon, Ansdell, Paed, Linnell, and Clark, to be canvased. 

The religious disturbances at St. George's-in-the-Kast, which, it was 
believed, would have been linaliy settled by the Bishop of London’s 
temperate and impartia! decision, have been renewed with additiona 
vivluuce and acrimony, aad a satisfactory termination seems further 
off than ever. ‘I'he time of the afternoon service has been altered, and 
the use of the vestments, which were so objectionable to the con- 
grezation, has been discontinued, and yet the rioting, the hissing, and 
ye line, and other theatrical demonstrations of discontent, continue in 
full foree. It would seem that the “choral service” is now the 
point of attack, inasmuch as, when the Bishop offered to preach the 
sermon on tae reopening of tue church, the churchwardens declined to 
avail themseives of his Lordship’s kiadness, fearing that this cuoral 
service which was to precede the sermon would breed a riot. Lt is tull 
time that strenuous measures should be taken to stop these disgraceful 
Proceedings. ‘The spiritual authority has failed. What if the Reetor 
were to avail himself of the temporal arm? he presence of the 
police would, I faney, quickly put an end to the disturbance, aud their 
passive interference would, under the circumstances, be perfectly 
justitinble. P 

Tae stories which have been promulgated in the papers relative to 
th: exeessive fulness of Brighton are greatly exaggerated. ‘Lhe place 
Is full, but not more so than ordinarily in November, when its brigit, 
cheerful aspect, and the quick-drying properties of its pavement, 
m.ke it such a pleasant contrast to wurky, sloppy London. The 
Bil shtonians are very angry with the wiiter of a paragraph speaking 
ny disrespectfully of their town and visitors, which originally 
ared in a Bath journal, aud went the round of the press; and they 
allege curious reasons for the sudden departure of the writer, and his 
aniiaosity to the place. Ons thing must be confessed, that the ladies 
of Boghton are dressing i a more extravagant aud digarre iashion 
than 1 bave ever seen even at the fastest Continental spas; and this 
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Merary circles, where his urbanity talent rendered him a general 


favourite. 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER 
MR. ALBERT SMITHL—PRINCESS'. | ADELIHL.—STRAND.—GossIP. 
Mr. Albert Smith's entertainment be season on Satur- | 
day last, with the greatest possible There is no man in 
London whoso thoroughly understands the art of hittine the public taste 
as the clever lecturer of the Egyptian Hi » one more ready to 
acknowledge a mistake and more quick at repairing it. Thus, finding 
that the lecture of last season was a httle tou heavy for the generality 
of his audience, who came for amusement and not for instruction, and | 
| who were better pleased in laughin atthe fa uiliar types of the travel- 
| ling English than in listening to des riptions of the Ci lestial country, 
he has entirely remodelled his entertainment, ** ." is now con- 
} fined to the first portion of the evening. We have last year’s Views 
| of the City of Victoria, tue Watersi Bazaar, the Bogue Forts (long 
since captured by Nir. Smith's comic pliysiologivs), the Canton Street 
and Howqua's Gard and the peasant, rapid, touch-and-go deserip- 
tions of Chinese characters, custotos, and places. ‘he second part is 
entitled “Chamouni Revisited,’ aud brings back to us many old 
frionds—Mr. Hartley, of the Treasury (lie used to be in the Foreign 
)}; Pringle the Feeble; Miss 


Ottice—promotion by merit, I suppose ? 
Pottles, now married to a suffering innocent ; and a!so introduces some 
new characters, notaly a very excellent American, Mr. Hiram W. 
Pegler. On the return journe y we are tuken to Paris, where we find 
great fun made with the Ethiopian Serenaders recently Visiting that 
city, and the difficulty experienced by Mossoo in interpreting their 
} Songs. On his reappearance and at the termination of his entertain- 
ment Mr. Albert Smith was greeted with warm applause. His manner 
| 18 as easy, his matter as amusing, and his utterance as rapid as ever ; 
and his success bids fair to rival that of bygone seasons. 
_ “The Master Passion,’ Mr. Faleouer's new play at the Princess’, 
is by no means a bad one, and might have been much better had the 
author written it in plain prose instead of the blank verse which he has 
chosen. The language is oecasionalty stilted and generally dry, and 
very much hinders the proper action of the piece. Tue plot turns upon 
the fortunes of one Galieno Falicro (grandson of the great Marino), 
who, disgusted at the Senate's refusal to remove the blot from his 
family name, throws up his allegiance to the State, for whieh he has 
done great service, and becomes an ou'law. ‘The ebivt of the Couneil of 
Ten is one Orseolo, who has a hereditary vendetter against the Falieri, 
and who employs Morosina, a courtesan, to spy Galieno's actions. 
Morosina fails in love with Galieno, but he is enamoured of Olimpia, 
Orseolo’s daughter, and eventually wins her hand, but not her father’s 
forgiveness, as the old gentleman expires, amiabiy cursing his son-in- 
law. The piece is well played by Mrs. Young and Mr. Melville, but 
Mr. Ryder is very bow-wowish and boisterous, and Miss Leclercq is 
mych overweighted. The scenery is beautiful. 

At the ApeLrit there is a piece called ** Dinoral under Difficulties,’ 
a funny little translation from the French, turning on the perplexities 
of a theatrical manager, who is disappointed by the non-arrival of his 
prima donna, and who acts her part himself. Mr. Toole is well suited 
with his character, and is quaintly funny. 

The proverb that ‘tone cannot touch pitch without being defiled” 
has received another illustration in the production of the burlesque of 
‘Romeo and Juliet”? at tue Srranp. ‘The essays of the author, Mr. 
Andrew Halliday, have been perfectly free from vulgarity, but he no 
sooner attempts burlesque than he plunges into the worst slang of the 
worst school. The piece is badly constructed and badly written, but 
it will probably draw money at the Strand. It is admirably placed upon 


ior 


su 


the staye. 

An unacted comedy, from the pen of the late Mr. James Kenney, was 
produced at the Sr. Jamus’s on Wednesday last. It is ealled ‘ London 
Pride; or, Living tor Appearances ;’’ and, although bearing unmistak- 
able evidence of belonging to the old school of Hoglish comedy, and 
possessing little in common with the habits and fashions ef modern 
society, was, nevertheless, completely successful. 

Madame Celeste has taken the Lyceum, and her season commences 
on the 28th instant, Mrs, Keeley and Mr. Walter Lacy are among her 
engagements. Mr. George Ellis will be stage-manager, 


THE LITERARY LOU GER. 
TWO VERY DIFFERENT Rooks. 
Bells: a City Book jor all Readers. 
HoLLINGsHEAD. Groombridge and Sons. 


Sword and Gown. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” Originally 
published in /raser's Magazine. John W. Parker and Son. 
Both these books are reprints, and both by essentially clever men; bat 
there all likeness between them ends, Mr. Hollingshead—one of the 
most industrious contributors to Household Words in its latter days— 
sends us twenty-five of his papers, the subjects of all having some 
connection with City matters. The collection comprises essays, tales, 
and character sketches, remarkable for their truthfulness and graphic 
vigour. ‘he author appears to be aa eminently practical man, shrewd, 
business-like, and far-seving, acquainted with the mysteries .of com- 
merce, and utterly unassailable 1n the matter of ‘* transa+tions ’—a 
man who would make a very admirable and a very unpopular Insolvent 
Commissioner, and do much, by his clear head and prompt decision, to 
keep rogues from Portugal-street. Yet is there a curious thread of 
happy fancy and quaint imagination ruaning through every article, and 
investing subjects which in other hands would have been, to the 
uninitiated, dry and unreadable with warm interest and geniality, 
Mr. Hollingshead’s powers of description are, moreover, Much above 
the average, as witness the following extract describing the dawn of day 

as seen from the top of the Monument :— 


A small circle of steel-coloured sky sbove my hoad gradually widens, 
bringing more light; the mist forms a dense, black wall round the city—this 
time trom south to east and east to north; and the moon, which started 
brilliantly from Whitechapel, is now with dimisivhed lustre hovering over 
Blackfriars, helping to develop the sharp, clear form of the upper part of St. 
Pawi’s Cathedral, still nothing more than the half of an inverted balloon. 
The dark grey churches and houses spring into existence one by one, The 
streets come up out of the land, and the bridjes come up out of the water, 
The bustle of commerce and the roar of the yreat }human ocean, which has 
never been altog r silent, reviv The distant turrecs of the Tower and | 
the long line of shipping on the » vistbie. lear smoke still | 
flows over the house-tops, softer ies and turning them into a | 
forest of frosted trees | 

Above all this is a long black mountair » of cloud, tipped with glitter- 
ing gold; beyond flout deep vrange and yliow ridges pathed in a faint 
purple sea, Through the black ridge strayeles a full, rich, purple sun, the 
lower half of luis dise tinted with yr tradually, duke blood-red Wing | 
running into « round botile, the purple overcomes the grey, and at the 
same time the black cloul divides the face of the sun into two sections, 
like the visor of a harlequin. 

The marked change between night and: al! takes place within 
thirty minutes—from half-past seven to eight o'clock. 

At the latter hour the new year is fairly launcied. ‘The first new day of , 
work commences. New life is infused into the nuw restiess but long silent | 
city. The veil of ni is removed froin il the nd crime and sorrow | 
that it has coverca; gtvity place to the mists of day in which churches, | 
streets, and houses, come and go. The crowds of hurrying atoms, who have | 
awakened to a ne tantly leave the distance 

irom home, and plunge 
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their strength, their theories, their dogmatism, their palaces, their jewels 
their pictures, and their cherished books. But to me they appear only asa 
set of amusing puppets acting a play, in which tt Thun cannot watk 60 


fast as the strong man; the wise man is one who does not get run over by 
sor fthan himself; and the meh tian is or dsirides across 
ar » road inst if walking on the pavement. God 
' rhe on for many w years, and will 
‘many if the st that supported me 80 

1g shall be numbered w ie things that were. 
In ** My Last Home” and “The Ead of Fordyce, Brothers,” Mr. 
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Hollingshead shows that he possesses the uit 
mixture of cimplicity, force, and feeling, that tr 
speedily have to congratulate him on a successful inroad into the 
walks of literature. 

In notiving ‘* Gay Livingstone,” on its first appearance, T took ocea- 
sion to remark that it would be probably some time ere the author 
again appeared before the public, as in hia first work were accumulated 
the stores of many years’ reading andl life-knowledge. It was plain 
that he had told us “all that he kaew ;’’ but his work was no hasty, 
offhand concoction, but rather the essence of much desultory reading 
and deep study of the world. In that one small octavo volume there 
was enough matter to have made, on the gold-beating principle, many 
large tomes. There were many faults—one grave one of construction — 
but the writing was so admirable as amply to atone for them, and to make 
the book a very memorable one. It is, therefore, very much to be regretted 
that the crcorthes seribeudé should have induced the author so soon again 
to try his prowess in such a questionable manner as that of serial pub- 
lication —a manner which tried hands find much difficulty in suc- 
cessfully grappling with, and which, to the inexperienced, is full of 
pitfalls and snares. Such a form requires the provision of a certain 
amount of matter for the editor, and a certain amount of interest for 
the reader, in each monthly instalment ; ard, in attempting to satisfy 
these requirements, the writer of Sword and Gown,” originally 
having buta slender plot, has been compelled to eke out his story with 
elaborated morali-ings, and, by the way, disquisitions, tie aim of which 
are perfectly apparent, and which have a seriously baneful effect on the 
progress of the tale. The story is that of a certain Major Keene win- 
tering at Dorale, and meeting tere a Miss T'res'iyan, an English beauty, 
knownas * The Refuser,’’ from her resolute manner of dealing wilh would- 
be admirers, with whom he falls in love, and eventually persuades to clope 
with him, although the fact of bis being married 1s known to the 
young lady. The scheme is frustrated by the arrival of an old 
and rejected lover of Miss Tresilyan, who unselfishly points out to 
her the consequences of her intended act, and prevails upon her to 
abandon it. Major Keene is killed in the charge at Balaclava, and 
his dying pallet is attended by the fair ‘resilyan, who has gone out to 
Scutari as one of Miss Nightimyale’s sisters of mercy. Major Keene 
is simply Guy Livingstone without his honour; he is us big, as 
muscular, as heavy-mousteched, as brave and as adored by his friends, 
but he is much more ferocious and unprincipled, and nothing like so 
amusing. The manner in which the author speaks of the desperate 
blackguardism of his hero, and the sophistry with which he 
endeavours to palliate his offences, are reaily extraordinary to read: 
one can scarcely tell whether his own perception of right and 
wrong is dulled, or whether he is playing upon the feelings of his 
readers. Major Keene cumbines th» morality of Don Giovanni with 
the bloodthirsty brutality of Burbo the Powwpeian gladiator; and yet is 
regarded by his biographer with a sneaking kindness which is per- 
petually filtering out through the poges of the book, and even some 
doubt is expressed as to the certainty of his future punishment. The 
character of Miss Tresilyan is admirably drawn—there are hundreds of 
such women in society who would behave exactly as she does throughout ; 
and the minor characters, specially tiose of a foreign watering-place 
chaplain, and a paralysed Vrencti-Alserian chasseur officer, are very 
strong and natural. ref, the book might have been very much better 
had longer time Leen taken in its execution, but, as it is, 1t will be very 
popular, and do a good deal of harm, 
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MR. BRIGHT AND THE INCOME TAX. 

Arameeting of the Birmingham Landlords’ Association, held on Thurs- 
day week, a letter from Mr. Bright, M.P., on the subject of the income 
tax, was read. After expressing his growing hatred of the tax, he asks 
how it was that, with a population greatly increased, and with wealth 
increased even beyond the increase ot population, there isso much just 
dissatisfaction with the amount aud with the system of taxation, and if 
it is not because the national expenditure risus constantly and rapidly, 
apparently without any regard to the reai necessities of Government ? 


The Russian war threw wide open the door of the national exchequer, and 
since 1454 the great fund gathered trom the industry of the people has been 
an easy prey to those wuo, on hollow pretences of every kind, inanage to 
live at the expense ot the payers of taxes. ‘The Mouse of Commons does 
nothing to check extravagance: it encourages it. Its members are not so 
much of the taxpaying as of the tux-consuming class. They come from, 
and they chietly represent, those whose families have tor generations con- 
sidered the taxation of the poople as their lawiul patrimony. The House of 
Commons will not check the extravagance of the administration of the 
departments, and it will not lecy the tax:s with any rence to what is jus, 
in the imposition of national burdens. For sixty years it has levied a heavy 
probate auty on personal property, from Waich lund and frechold property 
have been and are now exempt. For nearly sixcy years it levied a heavy 
legavy duty on personal property from which lund and treehold property were 
exempt. 

The whole taxation of the country last yoar exceeded sixty-five millions 
sterling. Of this vastsum not ten millions were raised by taxes affecting 
only the possessors of the visible property of the country. The customs 
and excise ulone raised more then forty-two mwillions, collected on articles 
the great bulk of which is consumed by that portion of the population 
which has no property but its labour, and no income but its s, and 
which, as might be expected from the tauts just stated, has no ve in Par- 
liament, and is wholly without representation in the Government of the 
country. The Parliament (I speak of the two Houres) isa Parliament of 
the rich: it has no immediate interest in economy or in equal taxation, It 
is powerful enough to secure to the class which it 1cuily represents the 
patronage and the emoluments which ure to be disposed of in the spending 
of the vast sums which find their way into the national exchequer. What 
canI do? Whatcan any single member of Parliament do? 1 can protest; 
I can describe your grievance ; Iean dcnounce the wrong ; I can say thata 
Government thus unjust will some cay be overthrown, But all this, and 
much more, will not loosen the grasp of the insatiable hand aguiust whose 
extortion you complain. So Jong us the middle class of our population will 
tolerate a system of mock representation, based on the coercion of county 
constituencies and the corruption of the boroughs; so long as the power of 
the great proprietors of the soil in the one case, and the power of money in 
the other, return an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons, so 
long there can be no hope of uny economical administration, and of a just 
distribution of the public burden ; und so long vs the millions of workmen 
whose toil and skill produce all the wonders of which our national industry 
can boast are purposely and insuitingly excluded from any direct and legal 
influence in the election of members of Parliament, so long they may and 
must bear a load of taxation wholly beyond theiy means to support. 

There is something essentiaiy nucan and singularly eruel in the manner 
in which the taxation of this country has been und is stililevied. Our rich 
class is the richest im Europe; the administration of the country isin its 
hands, and a greater proportion of the heaviest taxation in the world is 
thrown upon the class possessing no proj but its labour and wages than 
is the case in any other country with whose system of ta nmwe are 
acquainted. Whatis the remedy? It isto be icund only in # change in 
the authority by which ta re ley ud the public funds expended. A 
monareh solely, or a monarch and an aristoc both working witha 
mock representation, never did, atid never can, y for ecouomy 
burdens. They are 
rich; aud an aristocracy 


admirable institutions, un 


trolled, to enrich the 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, HALEY-HILL, HALIFAX. 

Tue new Church of All Souls, Halifax, built and endowed by 
Edward Ackroyd, Esq., merchant and worsted-manufacturer, was con- 
secrated on the 2nd instant. The foundation-stone was laid on April 
25, 1856, and the edifice has been erected from the designs of Mr. G. G. 
Scott, and may be considered one of his best works. rae. 

The plan of the church is cruciform: it comprises nave with aisles 
terminated eastward by transepts, and chancel, with chapels on the 
north and south sides. The tower and spire are at the north-west 
angle, and there is a vestry or sacristry at the north-east corner. The 
length of the nave is 87 feet 6 inches, the width 54 feet , the length of 
the transepts is 22 feet 6 inches, the width 18 feet 9 inches ; the length 
of the chapels is 15 feet, the 
width 17 feet; the length of 
the chancel is 37 feet 6 inches, 
the width 24 feet 3 inches; the 
height from the floor of the 
nave to the ridge of the roof is 
65 feet. The nave is divided from 
ita aisles and from the transepts y 
a bold arcade of five bays on eac! 
side, supported by ey quadruple 
on plan, with moulded bases and 
carved capitals. The mouldings 
of the arches are very bold, and in 
the spandrils are medallions with 
8:ulpture. 

The internal effect is quite equal 
to what might be expected from the 
external. The rich array of arcading 
shafts, with their variously-carved 
capitals, constitutes a striking fea- 
ture; and, inasmuch as many of 
these are worked in rich marbles, 
the effect is greatly heightened. 
The pulpit, font, and reredos are 
of the most costly materials and 
workmanship, as are also the 
chancel fittings and metal screens. 

Coloured decorations are freely 
introduced on the various roofs and 
walls. These have been executed 
from the cartoons of Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell, who have also 
filled several of the windows with 
stained glass. The great east 
window: is by Hardman. The 
whole of the stone carving is by 
Philip, that of the seats by Ratter 
and Kett; the organ by Foster and 
Andrews, of Hull; and the peal 
of bells by Mears. 

The height of the tower and 
spire, from the pavement line to 
the highest point, is 236 feet. 

The tower is of four stages, and 
has octagonal pinnacles atitsangles. 
It has a bold parapet, with deep 


carved cornice and corbelling, 
which supports small foliated 
arches. Under these the bases of 


the pinnacles have detached shafts 
at the angles, with carved capitals 
and cornice. The belfry-stage has 
double windows of two lights each, 
which will remain open. The 
belfry and ringing-chamber are 
gained by a circular staircas 
forming the thickness of the wal 
and buttresses at the north-east 
corner of the church. 

Thes-tower is surmounted bya 
spire, Jhaving three heights of 
windows or openings with gable- 
heads: bold rolls run up the 
angles, which are intersected by 
horizontal mouldings, These 
divide the spire into five stages, 
and have between them bands of 
sunk scolloped work. 

From a carved finial, which 
finishes the top of the spire, rises 
the vane. It has astemof wrought 
iron, with a copper cross and 
weathercock, and measures 11 feet 
6 inchesXto the platinum point on 
the cock’s back. It is fastened by 
« coupling-screw to a rod of iron 
40 feet long and 14 inch in dia- 
meter, which is attached to a cross 
beam of oak, built into the spire. 
A lightning conductor, of patent 
copper coil, § inch in diameter, 
descends from the platinum point. 

The church is heated upon a 
plan suggested by Mr. Ackroyd, 
wud carried out under the superin- 
tendence of the clerk of the works 
from plans made by him. ‘The 

sipes and boiler were laid down by 
Mr. Ebenezer Thornton, of Hud- 
«lersfield. The boiler is a three-flue 
raddle - boiler, patented by Mr. 
Thornton, There is no chimney, 
asthe smoke from the boiler has 
en ingeniously led into the main 
tlae of the works of James Ackroyd 
snd Son, which passes close to the 
ehureh. 

The contractors for the greater 
portion of the fabric were Messrs. 

eanland and Son, of Halifax; and 
the whole of the works have been 
»S!y superintended by Mr. J. M. 
Johnston. 

The total cost of the edifice, whic has been built at the sole 
Warr of Edward Ackroyd, Esq., will probably be little short of 
£0, K 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL SND THE MORTARA CASE. 
THe Mortara deputation met Lord John Russell on Monday. Sir 
(. Eardley explained that the practical object which the deputation 
» ‘shed to attain was that, in entering into Congress on the affairs of 
mere England should direct attention to the detention of the Jewish 
10d, so that it might be liberated. Lord John replied :— 
With regard to the case itself, it ir, as you have very properly observed, 
\ mecessary to use argument with »ny person standing ‘n the situation 
‘sat I do—that of British Minister for Foreign Affiiry. We should, of 
irse, consider it a gross violation of parental rights for any person to 
' ke away a child from its parents, and for the State to protect that 
\: lation. Nor do I see that the case has been made at all better by an 
«( egation which I have seen that, in fact, the parents of this child “had 
vivlated the law of the country by taking a Christian nurserymaid into 
th ir service. I am sure that if in this country any one was to propose 
tat Roman Catholics should not be at liberty to take a Protestant nursery, 
naid into their service, every Roman Catholic would cry out against it asa 


ee 


gross violation of religious liberty, and would maintain that such a law 
would be only an aggravation of the offence of taking the child from its 
parents. So that upon the justice of the case there need be no argument, and 
there can be no question. But, with regard to what the British Government 
should do in the matter, you asked that I should communicate your wishes to 
my colleagues, and I wish to content myself by saying that 1 will certainly do 
that, and will represent to them what this respectable deputation has said 
in regard to the subject. Of course, when one comes to deal with foreign 


nations with respect to their particular laws and usages, the matter is | 


always encompassed with difficulties. In the first place, one ought to have 
avery strong care of violation, not merely of our notions of freedom, whether 
political or religious, but of the common sentiments of justice that all 
European nations entertain, in the case which is brought before us. In the 
next place, it is to be considered what are tke peculiar laws of the different 
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| cession from the west to the east end of the church, and then commenced 
| the service, which was choral throughout. The Bishop of London 
decided that the coloured stoles should not be used ; Mr. King got over 
his dislike to this part of the mediation ingeniously. Sunday being 
within the octave of All Saints, the stole would have been green, but 
Mr. King wore none. As soon as he commenced the service there was 
a hiss, but this soon subsided, and there was no further interruption 
until the rev. gentleman commenced his sermon. Preparatory to this 
Mr. King turned his back to the congregation, and, bowing to the altar, 
said, ‘‘[n the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,” 
instead of the ordinary prayers. This was followed by hisses, stamping 
| of feet, and the slamming of pew-doors. Unmoved by this display of 
feeling, Mr. King proceeded to the 
delivery of his sermon, selecting for 
his text the 26th chapter of Leri- 
ticus, 34th and 35th verses :-— 
‘“‘Then shall the land enjoy her 
sabbaths, as long as it lieth desolate, 
and ye be in your enemies’ land," 
&e. He remarked that he fully 
agreed with the statement whic}; 
was made by the Bishop of London, 
that to desecrate a church was 
like desecrating a father’s or 
mother's grave. To desecrate a 
church was a sin above and beyond 
allothers. He wished to take that 
eppetasiiy of saying that it was 
at his own special request, having 
been put in trust for the sanctity 
of that place, that the Bishop closed 
the church. He did not know that 
the fearful scenes which had been 
enacted there were capable of any 
exaggeration. Hecould only com- 
pare them to those sad events in 
the history of the Church which 
occurred at the Great Rebellion. 
The pretence then was much the 
same asnow. What was clamoured 
against then was singing and music 
in the service of God, and the ser- 
vice of God in vestments which 
were appropriate to their peculiar 
offices. The murder of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and of the 
King followed, and he could not 
help thinking that such things 
might occur again when he heard 
of the violence and the fierce 
gnashing of teeth with which the 
servants of God had been met. He 
believed that those who had de. 
secrated the church were not in- 
habitants of the parish; but at the 
same time he was greatly disap- 
pointed that so few had raised up 
their: hands in support of the doc- 
trines of the Church to which they 
adhered. However long he might 
be permitted to continue the Rector 
of that parish, he should never 
enter the walls of that church with- 
out a feeling of shame on account 
of the gross outrages which had 
been committed there. These ser- 
vices henceforward would be con- 
ducted without those Eucharistic 
vestments which were familiar to 
them. He could never again put 
on those beautiful robes, and hence- 
forth, therefore, they must worship 
God in that holy sacrifice in the 
garb of humiliation. 

The Bishop of London's decision 
was that the afternoon lecturer's 
service should take place at half- 
past three, and that the Rector’s 


afternoon service should precede it, 


Accordingly, Mr. King fixed his 


service for a quarter before three, 


at which time the church was over- 


tlowing. When he appeared with 
his choristers in the church a loud 
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nations before whom the question might come. The laws of Rome are not 
such as we canatallapprove. In France there is complete liberty for the Jews, 

and has been now for a considerable time; but, wit’ regard to other nations 
of Europe, it is in fact impossible to say what view they may take as bearing 
upon their own legislation with respect to the Jews. “Therefore I can only 
say that the matter must be a good deal considered before the name of the 
British nation is put forward by the organ of this country in making repre- 
os : ipso erro ant Fis ded same time the case is, I quite admit, 

me in which all our feelings of what is due y i t 
must I think be very genseally felt. Caner Oe Xerecee ae ae 


THE RELIGIOUS DISSENSIONS IN ST, GEORGE’S- 
IN- THE-EAST, 
Tue parish church of St. George’s-in-the-East was reope 
Divine service on Sunday, after the mediation of the Bishop eoace 
Meera Pte ip ooh has ended be nothing except, indeed, in 
ng a fiercer display of passion on t! ishi 
in hither fen “ ‘ ; y be P on on the part of the parishioners than 
.was understood that Mr. King, the Rector, would take th 
morning service on Sunday, and the congregation was a very les ae. 
Accompanied by ten or twelve choristers, Mr, King walked in pro- 


shout of disapproval burst forth. 
Unmoved, the rev. gentleman knelt 
before the altar and went through 
the Litany service. He was hissed, 
hooted, and yelled at during the 
whole of the service, and at its 
close made his way with difficulty 
to the vestry, whence in a few 
minutes afterwards the Rev. Hugi 
Allen came, habited in a surplice 
without either hood or stole, and 
performed the second service. 

The seven o'clock service Was 
suspended by desire of the Rector, 
and contrary to the wishes of the 
churchwardens. At half-past sit 
the bells were rung and the churc! 
was lighted up. At this time there 
were between 300 and 400 people 
outside the gates waiting for s¢- 
mission. ‘The beadle came in front 
and announced that there would be 
no service—a statement which was 
received with loud cries, Mr. 
Thompson, the senior church: 
warden, waited upon the Rector (0 
ascertain his reasons for this extri- 
ordinary course. The Rector 
plied that from his experience °! 
the morning he did not consider 
p that it would be safe to open the 
church for the evening service; upon which Mr. Thompson repaired '? 
the steps at the side of the church and addressed the assemblage, remat!- 
ing that the Rector had thought fit to say that he would not conduct the 
service that evening, and that, he (the churchwarden) not having a0! 
clergyman at hand who would be willing to undertake the service, be 
must request those who had assembled quietly to disperse. This recom" 
mendation was at once acted upon. 


THE NEW LORD MAYOR. 
Tue Right Hon. John Carter, the new Lord Mayor of London, dates his 
descent from an old Northampton family, which appears to have bel 
land in that county as far back as the fourteenth century. ; 
The subject of the present biographical sketch was born on the St! 
of March, 1804, and was the second son of William and Mary Max 
Carter, who at that time resided in the borough of Southwars. 
Originally it was intended he should follow the mili rofession, and 
a cadetship was placed at his disposal in the Mast Tada Company * 
army. About this time, however, circumstances occurred which com 
pletely changed his future course of life, The death of his elde' 
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B ey , : Recently, 
ata meeting of citizens held in Guildhall, he was chosen Colonel of 


Mr. Carter married Amelia Louisa Wastall, granddaughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Jonathan Miles, by whom he has a numerous family. 


LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 
THE MINISTERS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 

be! Lee! — the a reign of Mr. Alderman Wire ter- 
minated, an r. Alderman Carter assumed tk ignitie a 
honourable post of Lord Mayor of pe ete e€ Wop 
London. 

Of the po we Sshall ‘say 
little. The morning was very 
fine, and everything combined 
to put people in goed humour. 
The procession, although far below 
the splendour of former days, was 
well received. The Lord Mayor 
was repeatedly cheered, and bowed 
graciously in return. The band 
of the London Rifle Brigade also 
received manifestations of City 
favour, which is encouraging to 
the council, who are said to be 
ambitious of making it the finest 
military band in the kingdom. 

The procession moved from 
Guildhall, and passed through 
Gresham-street, Princes-street, 
King William-street, Gracechurch- 
street, and Cornhill. It stopped 
at the entrance to St. Michael's 
Church, Cornhill, where the chil- 
dren of the Cornhill and Lime- 
street Ward schools presented an 
address to the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, the president, and 
thence through the Poultry, 
Cheapside, Queen-street, Cannon- 
street, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
Newgate-street, “~ Skinner-street, 
Farringdon-street,” _Fleet-street, 
and the Strand, to Westminster. 

Arrived at Westminster Hall, 
the new Lord Mayor was intro- 
duced by the City Recorder to the 
Lard Chief Baron, and was sworn 
in, according to ancient usage. 
The late Lord Mayor was alsv 
sworn to render unto her Majesty 
a full account of the receipts on 
account of the Crown durirg 
his Mayoralty, and to “behave 
himself properly,’’ according to tl e 
old form of oath, whilst he did so. 

The Recorder then invited the 
Barons to the Lord Mayor's ba: - 
quet, and afterwards proceeded tu 
the other Courts to invite the 
remaining Judges; after which the 
procession (joined by the Lady 
Mayoress, returned to the City, bv 
way of the Strand, Fleet-atre‘, 
Ludgate-hill. St. Paul’s-church~ 
yard, Cheapside, and King-street, 
to Guildhall, 


THE BANQUET. 


In the evening the annual ban- 
quet took P seve the great hall 
being duly decorated for the occa- 
sion. he dinner—which wes 
supplied by Messrs. Staples, of 
the Albion—was unusually good. 
Amongst the guests were the Duke 
of Somerset, Sir G. C. Lewis, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Milner Gibson, 
Lord Stanley, Sir John Lawrence, 
Lord Proby, Marquis Camden, 
Lord Headley, Admiral Hoskins, 
the Company of Aldermen, the 
members of the Common Council, 
Miss Burdett Coutts, Mr. Sidne,; 
Herbert, M. Musurus, &c. Lorvs 
Palmerston and J. Russell had 
been expected, but the former was 
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the case of trade has already been so beneficially abolished. My Lord, it | 


| will not be expected from me to delay this company, comprising so 
many persons who are not politicians, with any long explanation of the 
measures which her Majesty's Government may contemplate in the | 


existing state of the country. I need only say that our time has not 
been wasted ; but that, early in the « nsuing Session, we shall be pre- 
pared to redeem the pledges we have given by the introduction of a 
measure for the amended representation of the people. There is 


another portion of public affairs which is not so much under our control 
as it is under the control of others—I mean our foreign relations. 
Circumstances may occur in the condition of foreign countries which 
may render it impossible to preserve that undisturbed quiet and tran- 
pred which, I am happy to say, has characterised our internal con- 
dition. We have seen the Minister whom we sent to Pekin to 
carry out the solemn ratification of a treaty met by outrage and re- 
sistance. We knew that he had acted literally in accordance 
with his instructions in ascending a certain river, and that in 
doing so he was fired upon by the Chinese, when a disastrous loss of 
life occurred. It will a the duty of her Majesty's Government to 


injury and full ratitication of the treaty, together with any further 
measures which we may consider necessary for the sustentation of the 
national honour. I am afraid I shall be touching on a subject unsuited | 


obliged to attend her Majesty at 
Windsor, and the- latter was 
absent in consequence of indispo- 


concert such measures, in unison with the Emperor of the French, as | 
shall enable us to obtain from the Chinese Emperor satisfaction for the | 


| towards this country. Nevertheless, looking at the feverish state of 
| foreign countries, it becomes us to be upon our guard. 


We should 
remember—and it is satisfactory to do so—that, if any real danger 
should occur, the wealth of this country will always enable us to meet 
that danger in the most effective way. Probable dangers there are not, 
but it is for possible dangers that we must provide, and, if ever that 
possible danger should arise, her Majesty’s Government will feel it 
their duty to take every measure for the protection of our shores, in 
the full confidence that in doing so they will have the hearty support 
of a great, free, and a generous people.”’ 

The next toast was ‘ The House of Peers,’’ for which 

The Duke of Newcastle returned thanks. He said he felt deeply 
the honour of having his name associated with the House of Peers, 
because he knew the proud position which that assembly held in the 
estimation of the country at the present moment. That position 
was not derived from any veneration for long ancestral line, seeing 
that men who had sprung directly from the people were daily intro- 
duced into the House of Lords. The peerage was the reward of great 
services either in the Army or in the Navy, or—as in the case 
of his noble and learned friend the Lord Chancellor of England, who 
sat near him was attained by industry and talent in the more 
yeaceful pursuits of life. The people of this country felt that the 
Louse of Pears did not occupy an isolated position, and that the 
would never persistently oppose themselves to universally-express 
public opinion. Whilst manfully 
maintaining their own views, the 
Peers of England would, freely 
conform to the progressive actions 
of the age, and cheerfully comply 
with what they felt to be the 
matured wishes of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

§ |The next toast was ‘‘ The House 
of Commons.”” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said :—‘‘ It is on every occasion an 
agreeable duty for any Englishman 
to find his name associated with a 
body which occupied so distin- 
guished a place in the history of 
our country, and permit me to add 
my intimate conviction that in no 
assembly of Englishmen is the 
House of Commons held in higher 
estimation than in meetings of the 
citizens of London. In every great 
crisis in the history of our country, 
in which, unhappily, there has been 
a conflict between the different 
constitutional powers, we always 
tind that the side taken by the House 
of Commons hasalso been that which 
has been adopted by the citizens 
of London. { feel confident that 
the position which the House of 
Commons has attained by centuries 
of noble exertions in the estima- 
tion of England and of the world 
is not likely to be forfeited and 
lost. It may happen that those 
who now fill its benches, or many 
among them, are personally not 
worthy to be the successors of the 
great men who formerly adorned 
tiem; but we do not in these days 
depend so much upon individual 
p>wer as upon the enlightenment 
cf modern public opinion, which 
gives to the statesmen of our 
country aids such as they never 
before enjoyed. The present 
House of Commons is as yet but a 
young assembly, and has scarcely 
hid any opportunity of proving 
what it can do for the country; 
bit it would not become me 
t> speak lightly of the House of 
Commons, seeing that I am a 
member of an Administration 
which that House of Commons has 
brought into eve. I am bound 
to say that whenever, in virtue of 
my office, I have to perform the 
disagreeable duty of proposing an 
increase of taxes, the House of 
Commons answers the appeal with 
a readiness which has never been 
surpassed, and [ do believe that in 
that readiness it does not go a 
whit beyond the general wishes 
and convictions of the country. I 
trust, and I am convinced, that 
when that House is cailed together 
to resume the exercise of its im- 
portant duties it will not in its 
business of legislation disappoint 
your reasonable expectations. If 
the constitution of that House is 
to be changed, we may feel 
assured, from the temper which 


prevails throughout the country, 
and from the unvarying attach- 
ment to the Crown of the people 


sition. 

On the removal of the cloth the 
speeches commenced. 

To the toast of ‘‘The Army and Navy,” the Duke of Somerset and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert responded. The latter gentleman alluded to the rifle 
Corps movement in the City. He said:—‘‘ As the Minister charged 
with the military defence of this country, I trust I may be allowed to 
thank you, my Lord, and the citizens of London, for the spirit which 
has been displayed, and to express my hope that your Lordship will in 
no way fall behind the zeal and energy in the volunteer movement 
which were so signally displayed by your predecessor.’’ 

The toast of ‘* The Foreign Ministers”? and ‘The Lord Chancellor 
and the English Bar” having been drunk, came the toast of the 
evening—‘‘ Her Majesty's Ministers.”’ : . 

To this Sir G. C. Lewis responded. He began with congratulations 
on the general prosperity of the country :—‘ Whether we take the 
great increase of revenue, the present state and condition of our trade, 
or look to the diminution of pauperism in the kingdom, we still find 
the most gratifying evidence of the sound condition and healthy state of 
our national affairs, It is true that we have witnessed one untoward 
event, in which the inhabitants of this metropolis have taken no slight 
concern—I mean the disturbance in the building trade, which, | trust, 
now approaches an amicable termination. Of that disturbance her 
Majesty’s Government have been no unconcerned spectators, while at 
the same time they have maintained a policy of consistent non- 
intervention ; it having been their desire not to interfere in any question 
which might arise between employer and workmen, but to allow such 
differences to settle themselves according to the natural law of supply 
and demand. We trust that no system of intimidation will ever be 
attempted for the purpose of giving that protection to labour which in 


to the present mixed company in calling attention to those recent events 
on the Continent which led to so sanguinary an Italian campaign. 
With respect to that campaign, her Majesty’s Government have 
abstained from all interference; but the time may come when, the 
treaty having been signed, ulterior measures may be contemplated by 
the great Powers of the Continent, and when probably an in- 
vitation may be addressed to the Powers which were parties 
to the treaty of Vienna to join inan European congress for the settle- 
ment of the affairs of Italy. Hitherto, I may say, no formal invitation 
respecting the affairs of Italy has been addressed to her Majesty’s 
Government ; but, if at any future time such an invitation should be 
addressed to us, it will be our duty to deliberate on the matter witha 
view to the maintenance of that principle which we consider sacred— 
namely, that no force shall be used for the purpose of dictating to 
the Italian nation the choice of its rulers, or for the purpose of coercing 
its people with regard to the Government which they may, after 
mature deliberation, prefer. The recent complications on the 


Continent have led to the armament of the great Powers of Europe, 
and the storm which was raised in Italy has created a 
sympathetic disturbance in other countries. Looking to this 
unsettled state of Continental Europe, it would not do for us to be un- 
prepared as regards our national defences, or to depend upon the 
sufferance of any other Power, however friendly, for the continuance of 
tranquillity. I rejoice in being able to say that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment continues to receive assurances of the most pacific character from 
all our allies. We have no reason to believe that any nation in Europe— 
or in any other part of the world—entertains intentions of hostility 
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of England, that whatever change 
may be adopted it will 
consistent with the spirit of the 
Constitution, and will have no other object than that of increasing 
he efficiency of the representative branch of the Legislature, and of 
making it more completely than it is at present the guardian of the 
interests of the country. Allow me, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to say that I trust, when the House of Commons has fulfilled that 
great and paramount function, it will also recollect that, next to the 
security and honour of the country, it is its duty to adhere to those prin- 
ciples of good husbandry and thrift which have done so much for this 
nation during the times in which we live, and which have enabled suc- 
cessive (;overnments and Parliaments to amend the laws, to reduce the 
taxes, to relieve the burdens and increase the comforts of every class 
of Englishmen, and, above all, of the humbler and labouring classes, 
I conclude by expressing alike the hope and expectation that, though 
statesmen and Governments may rise and fall, from those duties the 
House of Commons will never shrink, and that consequently it will 
never lose the place which I rejoice to find it at present holds in your 
teem.” : Aue 

. The Lord Mayor returned thanks, and immediately after the majority 
of the company retired to the ball-room. 


Wepwnrspay was the eighteenth birthday of the Prince of Wales. The 
City was illuminated in his honour; troops were paraded, flags were 
hoisted, bells were rung, with all other loyal demonstrations. 

Mr. MitcuExt, the originator of the Zoological Gardens in the Regent's 
Park, who was entrusted in Paris with the organisation of the grounds 
belonging to the Société d’Acclimatation, committed suicide at his residence 
at Neuilly, last week. 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


OPERA, CONCERTS, AND NEW MUSIC. 

AN entire change of nerformance has taken place at the Royal 
English Opera, * Dinorah’’ wis given on Wednesday, an] was to have 
been repeated on Friday event ‘Tuesday and Thursday were set 
apart for ‘ Satanella;"’ and the “ Trovatore,”? whieh is to be repeated 
to-night, was performed for the first time at the Royal English Opera 
on Monday. Let us first speck of the * ‘Trovatore,”’ the ** cast’? of 
which included four singers ho tere quite new, either in their respective 

arts or to the theatre at which they appeared. The character of 

eonora was undertaken by Malle. arepa, who had often sustained it 
atthe Madrid Opera and at varivus Italian theatres, but who was only 
known in London from her performance at Mr. Gye’s Crystal Palace 
Concerts and from having sung inthe * Puritani”’ at the Royal Italian 
Opera—then domiciled at the Lyceum—in 1557, and in “ Zampa’’ the 
year afterwards, at the new theatre. The new soprano achieved a de- 
cided success. She was encored ia the air of the fourth act (preceding 
the Miservre scene), and was recalled several times in the course 


of the performance.  Lfer best scenes were that of the first 
act— in which she sang the slow movement of her aria 
d'intrata with admirable expression — the Miserere scene, and 
that of the duet with the Coust in act 4. Mdlle. Parepa has 


a powerful voice, oi excellent quality, of great compass. She sings 
like a true artist, aud with an amount of dramatic feeling which, 
among vocalists on the English stage, is very rare. Malle. Darepa is 
agreat acquisition to the company of the Royal English Opera, and 
we believe that ber talent will shortly be turned to account in a new 
work by un English composer. We ullude to the operetta by Mr. 
Alfred Mellon, the accomplished musical conductor of the establish- 
ment, which is to be produced some time next month. The subject of 
this operetta is ‘* Victorine; ou, Ia Nuit porte conseil,’’ known in 
England from the popular Adelphi version of the French piece as 
“Victorine; or, I'll sleep on it.’’ 

When Mdlle. Parepa appeared in Leonora she was not very well 
supported by Mr. Haigh, who was the Manrico of the evening. He 
has a pleasing voice, and as a singer of ballads could always command 
success, but the part of the trovatore requires more p!ysical power 
than Mr. Haigh possesses. We have aright, however, to expect that 
Mr. Haigh, in undertaking the character, will throw some sort of 
feeling into his performance, and not sing and act as if it were quite 
indifferent to him whether the Count loved Leonora or Leonora the 
Count, or whether every sort of misfortune happened either to his 
serving wife, or to his old mother, to say nothing of himself. Asa 
faithful chronicler, we must mention that Mr. Haigh was encored in 
“Ab si ben mio.” In our capacity of critic we must add that this 
compliment was not deserved. He sings with a sort of vague, lyrical 
expression, it is true, but as a dramatic vocalist he has more to learn 
than he will ever have tiing to acquire. : 

Miss Pilling, of the fresh youthful voice, appeared for the first time 
as Azucena, which is about the most difficult part in all the répertoire 
of a modern contralto; or, rather, the exact mezzoroprano, We wish 
Miss Pilling bad played the part with move spirit; and this, in a 
repetition of this work, she will doubtless do. On Monday evening 
she produced (as might have been expected) far less effect in the blood- 
thirsty scene deseripuve of arson perpetrated on a human subject, and 
all sorts of cruel atrocities, than in the tender Schubert-like duet of the 
fourth act. In this latter composition her beautiful, sympathetic voice 
was heard to much advantage. But the grey hair, tle gewgaws, and 
the brickdust complexion of Azucena do not as yet suit the young 
débutante who was so successful in the charming goatherd music of 
yy Dinorah.”’ : ; 

Mr. Santley, the Count di Luna of the evening, was encored in “ Il 
balen,” and sang his music admirably throughout. He did not act 
very well; but who expects any one to act in the part of the Count di 
Luna? There are more opportunities for dramatic display, it is true, 
in the duct of the fourth act, and of these, we must add, Mr. Santley 
failed to take advantage. But, although not by any means a good actor, 
Mr. Santley must still be considered a very dramatic singer, on account 
of the significance which he gives to every phrase of his music. 

On Tuesday was revived * Satanella,’’ aa opera which will not bear 
reviving, and of which Mr. Balfe ought to endeavour to efface the 
Memory as soon as possible. Nevertheless, the solos of Miss Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison were much applauded (and in many cases redetmanded), 
especially ‘* The Power of Love,’ which Miss Louisa Pyne sings to 
perfection, and which is a thoroughly beautiful melody. . 

On Tuesday the “ Trovatore’”’. was given at Drury Lane, with Mdlle. 
Titiens as Leonora, and Sisnor Giuglini in tre part of the tenor, or 
rather in a portion of the part, for we regret to say that during the 
second act he suffered so much from exposure to a sudden draught as 
to be unable to coutinue his performance. On Thursday Malle. 
Titiens was to have appeared in the part of Martha, concerning which 
we hope to write at length next week. 


Fantaisie sur les Motifs de Guillaume Tell. Par Reng FAVARGER. 
Cramer, Beale, and Chappell. 

A brilliant fantasia on the grand duet between Arnold and Tell, the 

Ranz des Vaches and the ‘* Suivez-moi’’ of wt de pottrine celebrity. 


lL. The Fleur des Alpes. Par Buumentuan. 2. Marche du Vain- 
queur, Par BueMENTuAL, Cramer, Beale, and Cnappell. 
1, An “Alpine melody’’ gracefully arranged in an easy form. 
Whether M. Blumenthal found the ‘* Flower of the Alps’’ in Switzer- 
land, or whether it grew in the garden of his imagination, we have no 
means of ascertaining, but it has all the Alpine character, 
2. A brilliant and effective triumphal march, also easily arranged. 


Quatridtme TImprompty pour le Piano, Cemposée par E. Sins. 
j Cramer, Beale, and Chappell. 

What strange things are the titlepages of pieces of music pubjished in 
London! Here we have * Quatritme,‘* French; “impromptu,” Latin; 
“ Regent-street,”? Englis; "Op. 45,” possibly an abbreviation from 
the Italian; and Silas, the name of a Germes, The composition is too 
long, too elaborate, and too meritorious to be an impromptu in the true 
meaning of the word. Let us put the title oa one side, and simply 
say that what Mr. Silas calis his fourth impromptu is a melodious and 
gracefully-written piece for the pianoforte. 


The Miserere and Ah! Che la Morte. Arranged by Henry Farmer, 
Joseph Williams. 
Mr. Farmer deserves praiso for not d/s-arranging Verdi's celebrated 


piece after the fashion of the vast majority of * arrangers” for the | 


pianoforte, who are suiliciently vain and ignorant to alter the notes of 
the metodies they are pre‘ending to transcribe. This is the ‘* Miserere” 
itself as nearly as its effect can be rendered on the piano. 


Sie Lessons for Leisure Tours. By Thomas Prumrrrn Metaven. 
: Cocks and Co. 

No 1. “A aged min was sitting.” A simple little ballad about an old 

mnan who is nursing 2 little boy and thinking of his own childhvod. 

Words by the Rev. H. If. Methuen, 

No. 2. ** When the breath of Euglish meadows.’? A ballad in the 
same key, in the sane time (though otherwise divided), and with much 
the same character as the preceding one. ‘The subject, however, is sot 
old age, but the promise of a little dying girl to watch over and revisit 
those sie has loved. Words from “lhe Baron’s Little Daughter.” 

No. 5. * L would not bring thy dial hack.” A flowing. expressive 
nielody, with a graceful and original uccompsniment, Subject, old age 
aad the cheerful expectation of another's death. Words by the composer. 

No. 4. “Sweet Hvening Hone.’’ A soft, soothing melody, very 
appropriate to the lines to which itis set. Words from Sacred Poetry.” 

No. 5. Flow down, cold rivulet!’ This is a tasteful setting of 
Tennyson's beautiful poor, ‘* J'is ever aud tor ever.” 


No. 6, “ Speak, smile, sing !"" This song is of amore joyous character 
than either of the ethers, and shows that the composer need uot confine 
himself to any one style. | 

—= 


“Teas hat Word.” Cramer, Beale, and Cliappell, 


This is a new ballad, by Walter Maynard, who appears to be one of the | 
most prolific as he is also one of the most agreeable composers of the 
day. The words of **’l was but a word,” which are mysteriously 
dedicated by H.S. K. toM. A.C., are not by any meais without merit; 
but we must protest against the simile in the first verse, which likens 
the tear in a young lady's eye to the pearl ia a diseased oyster :— 

A pearl stool glist‘ning in her eye, | 

That mutely, » ocean’s ge, \ 

Spoke of its casket’s agony. 


INQUEST ON THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL CHARTER. 

Tu inquest held on the sufferers by the wreck of the Royal Charter 
adds little to our information upon the sorrowful story. The witnesses 
betore (he Coroner's jury were pretty much the same persons who had 
already given their statements to the world; and what they had totell they 
had told. It was ackeowledged that Captain Taylor sailed his ship from { 
Melbourne to the Irish Channel in a most ellicient manner. All tes- 
timony to his conduct until the fatal Tuesday night was laudatory in 
the extreme. Nor cin it be supposed that even if the passengers had 
the inclination they would have had the opportunity of playing the 
censors upon Captain Taylor during the pressure of the hurricane. 
At ten o'clock at night the anchors were let go, and it was not until 
two a.m. the following morning that the cables parted. Until this 
moment not a suspicion of danger appears to have crossed the mind of 
any save one man, ‘There were three men on board who had acted as 
masters of ships. ‘There was, first, Captain Taylor, und, as passengers, 
Captain Withers and Captain Adams. After the anchors were down 
Captain Adams said he should not be surprised if the ship went ashore. 
As soon as the cables had parted, and when danger presented itself 
in an imminent form, Captain Taylor held a brief consultation in the 
saloon with his two professional brethren as to the best means of saving 
the ship. What passed between them of course we cannot tell, but we 
know that as soon as it was over the masts were cut away. The Royal 
Charter took the sand at about half-past five o'clock a.m. It appears 
in evidence that Captain ‘Taylor then went to where the ladies were 
collected together and said, ‘* Ladies, I think we are on a sandy beach, 
but I hope, by the help of God, we shall get ashore when daylight 
comes.” So far, then, it was showa that, even if Captain Taylor made 
any professional mistakes, he was in full possession of his composure 
and his senses, All questions put to the witnesses in cross-examination 
suggesting that he was intoxicated entirely failed of their object. Nor 
was there any evidence to show that he was a man of intemperate 
habits. On the contrary, Mr. Taylor, one of the saloon passengers, 
who lost his little child in the wreck, deposed not only that Captain 
Taylor was perfectly sober on the night of the calamity, but that, in 
fact, he was a man habitually averse from drink. 

The evidence of Capiain Martin, superintendent of the vessels 
belonging to the Liverpool and Australian Steam Navigation Company, 
gave important testimony as to the scaworthiness of the Royal Charter. 
He said :—-: 


I was on the first trial-trip of the Royal Charter. We came down as far 
as about five miles to the eastward of Point Lynas. We had on board at 
the time a number of scientiilc gentlemen to prove the capabilities of the 
ship. Our first trial was under steam, and it was fully proved that she 
could average, in a calm, cight and a quarter knots. Our next trial was 
under canvas, a fresh breeze blowing—a topgallant breeze. ‘There was a 
good deal of ambition on board to see who should ‘stay’? the Royal Charter 
first. The captain who then commanded her, Captain Boyce, gave up his 
right to Parry, a pilot. The helm was put down, and the ship stayed, to 
the great satisfaction of allon board. So thoroughly satisfied were we that 
a second trial was not thought necessary. Wé remained out all day, trying 
various experiments with the ship, and both sailors and engineers were 
satisfied that the ship was complete. The Royal Charter has been examined 
every voyage, and had a certificate from the Board of Trade on board. She 
was fully equipped, and the compasses were carefully aajusted before the 
voyage. I have been myself nineteen years at sea, and understand the 
proper course for vessels on this coust. All nautical men that understand 
the course from the South Slack to the Skerries must know that the Royal 
Charter steered correctly when she rounded the Skerries. The next 
object a commander has in view is to get up to Point Lynas. The 
Royal Charter reached that point safely, and all the witnesses that 
T have heard examined prove clearly that the ship was three or probably 
tour miles to the north of Point Lynas, where there would be thirty fathoms 
of water. Here we have Captain Taylor searching for a pilot. He then 
comes up into the reguiar pilot-gro Then he steers his course to the 
eastward, still in search of a pilot. ‘There are three pilot-grounds or sta- 
tions ; the first to the north-west light-ship, the second the Orme’s Head 
station, and the third the Point Lynas, or westernmost station. If a captain 
fails in getiing a pilot at Point Lynas his next safe course is to steer for the 
Orme’s Head station, and on that course, by the evidence, we can trace him 
about five miles to the castward of Point Lynas. The next thing we hear 
by the evidence is that he is encountering a heavy wind from north-east to 
north. We have him tryiay tostay the ship, and, failing in that, he anchors 
in about sixteen fathoms of water. He was then rather over four miles from 
land, having no doubt been driven a considerable distance before that. 1lemust 
previously to this have been driven five miles to leeward. The position that 
the ship was wrecked in goes to prove that the wind must have been some- 
where about north-north-east, and there can be no doubt, from the manner 
in which the ship was broken up, that the hurricane must have been very 
severe. It was inipossib'e for him in the position in which he was before 
he let go the anchors to st.y the Royal Charter or any other vessel, in such 
ahurricane. If they had attempted co wear the ship she would have been 
on the shore hours before. The Soyal Charter was never lengthened or 
altered after her first construction. ‘The Board of Trade restrict us to a 
certain draught of water. Her draught was certified by the Bourd of Trade 
as 21 feet. A vessel would be more manageable with a draught of 19 feet 
aft and 18 feet forward than with a draught of 21 feet. I would myself rather 
go to sea ina vessel of the former draught. The Royal Charter went to sea 
at Melbourne with a draught of 20 feet 6 inches. 

Captain Fell, agent for the underwriters, said— I concur with 
Captain Martin in tuinking that Captain Taylor did everything that it 
| was possible for him to do in order to save the ship. Ile did what I 
| should have done under similar circumstances,” 
| After deliberating tor about a quater of au hour, the jury returned 
| the following verdict :—" Having carefully attended to the evidence, 
we are unanimously of opinion that James Walton and others unfor- 
tunately lost their lives on board the Loyal Charter by pure accident ; 
| that Captain Taylor was perfectly sober ; and that his conduct proves 
he had done all in his power to save tue ship and the lives of the pas- 
sengers.”’ ; 

That they “carefully attended to the evidence,” however, is rather 
| a bold assertion ; for it was frequently foun! during the progress of the 
_ inquiry that some of the jury had strolled away. 

‘The Board of Trade have directed an inquiry to be made into the loss | 
of the vessel. 

Little of the treasure confided to the Royal Charter has yet been 
recover d, though: several divers have been hard at work on the wreck. 
| They report thut the wreck hes in avery intricate and, to them, dan- 
| gerous heap. ‘They walk beneath some of the machinery of the heavy 

ship, and have to grope their way amidst ironwork. ‘I'ne bullion-room 
was about eightcen feet up from the keel. It was, as usual in similar 
ships, formed out of a portion of the stera, to whieh an iron deck, iron | 
sides, and an iron door were attached, In this room the ingots, specie, 
and dust consigned to parties ia this country were deposited. ‘The gold 
consigued to the cajtain was placed in smuil eubieal mahogany boxes, 
on which were affixed the seal ci the capt and (iat of the party who 
committed the gold ty his custody, Those boxes were deposited im the 
bullion-room. ‘That the bullion is not intact, but has been knocked to 
pieces, is proved beyoud a doubt by the fact that fragments of the 
euhical mahogany boxes, with seuis on them, have within the last few 
days been found along the beach, Nevertheless, sanguine expectations 
are entertained as to the recovery of the ingots and specie ; not so a3 to 
the recovery of the gold dust. A ‘Jumper,’ or lifting apparatus, had 
arrived on the spot on Saturday, ‘The “lumper’’ 1s in appearance 
something like a tishing-smack, She has a powerful heaying-machine 


| 


| resolve of the Egyptian Government. Much aver 


on board, which is worked from the deck, and wita which large port 
of the wreck will be hoisted. The Royo! Chutir was steered with 
a valuable patent steering apparatus. ‘his the divers suceveded in 
attaching to the chains of the lumper, aud it was Liwed up in an almost 
perfect state, : - 

Two or three bodies have been washed ashore tais week; but many 
persons have left Moelfre without discovering a trace of those whoso 
remuins they sought. 


ions 


ADDITIONAL LOSSES. 

The Liverpool Telegraph gives a list of the vessels known to have 
been lost during the yale of the 25th and 26th of October, which proved 
so fatal to the Royal Charter, In this list we find sixty vessels, the 
crews of which were ull saved; thirty, of which the crews were all 
drowned ; and thirteen, in which one or more of the seamen were washed 
away. This list does not include the Royal Charler. 

The gales which have since swept our coast have added many 
vessels to the melancholy roll. From Liverpool is reported the Joss, 
among others. of a fine barque, with every soul on board. She was an 
Austrian barque, the Zyro/, and went ashore on the Little Benbo Banks, 
close to the Cheshire coast. When she was observed on shore it was 
about half-past two o’clock on Monday afternoon, but, as the wind at 
the time was only blowing moderately stiff, it was believed that the 
Tyrol was at each successive wave becoming less visible. It was now 
quite dark, and the last seen of those on board was when they were 
observed taking shelter in the rigging. Night closed, and succour was 
not forthcoming. A few solitary shots and blue-lights were fired to 
point out the position of the vessel, but even these signals failed to 
bring assistance. About twelve o'clock the sea was very wild, but still 
hopes were entertained that the crew on hoard might hold out until 
daybreak. Daybreak came, but the position which the vessel had 
occupied the preceding evening was vacunt—not a vestige of the wreck 
was visible. 

The life-boat crew are charged with having failed to do their duty ; 
and an investigation will take place. 


Mr. Wittram Preston, the late Mayor of Liverpool, is said to have 
from £7000 to £8000 in charities during his term ot office. 

Pieasant TravetLinc Companions.—On the evening of Thursday week 
two gentlemen and u lady entered a second-class varriaye at the Canterbury 
station, to proceed toLondon. In the same carrie sat two men evidently 
intoxicated. The train started, and the strangers began to “ chaff” each 
other, and then to quarrel. At length they touk off tucir coats, turned up 
their sleeves, and prepared to do battle. ‘This scene so vlarmed the lady 
that she went off in hysterics, and on reaching Wye her companions went 
with her into the next carriage. Here sat two dragoons—1 sergeant and a 
private; the former was enjoying a napin the corner, the other was looking 
wildly about him. The movements of this man were alarming. A few 
moments after the newcomers had taken their places he plunged his arma 
under the seat occupied by the sergeant, and brought forth a forage-bag. 
From this he drew a razor, which he proceeded to strop, to the terror of the 
other passengers, especially as the man’s countenance was anything but 
prepossessins. Having well stropped the razor, he helped himself to some 
breadand meat, which he cut with the ravor. His hungerappeased, he again 
deliberately set about sharpening the dangerous weapon. At this juncture 
the terror of the female was extreme, while that of her companions was 
hardly less intense; but there was no escape, Fortunately, the light at the 
top of the carriage enabled them to watch the extraordinary manwuvres of 
their singular travelling colleague, but this did not tend to calm the fear 
which they had produced. At length the sergeant awoke, and no sooncr 
did he open his eyes than he immediately grasped the dragoon by the 
throat, and wrested the razor from him. ‘The fact was then elicited that the 
man who had been playing such antics with the razor was amanixc, and that 
he had been sent from one of the transports in charge of the sergeant, who 
was taking him to head-quarters, prior to his dismissal from the service 
The sergeant excused his sleeping by saying thut he had been up with the 
madman the whole of the previous night. 

Six Tuomas Witson AND Hampsteap Jleatn.—On Saturlay a petition 
was presented in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, by Sir ‘Thomas Maryon 
Wilson, praying for permission to lease certain portions of H impstead iLeath 
for longer terms than were authorised under the will of the testator from 
whom he derived the property. Six bills have been introduced into the 
House of Lords to effect the objects contemplated in the petition, but they 
have all been ultimately defeated. Mr. Rolt and Mr. Hetherington, on 
behalf of the petitioner, urged that the rights of the public would in no way 
be prejudiced by granting the petition; contending also that the 2st 
section of the Settied Estates Act, prohibiting any renewed application to 
Parliament after its refusal by either Ifouse on its merits, was not applicable 
to this case, since the‘bills presented to Parliament included other matters 
besides the property at Hampstead, and could not, therefore, be suid to have 
been rejected solely on its merits, Mr. Toller appeared on behalf of the 
parish of Hampstead to oppose the petition, but his Honour the Vice- 
Chancellor, without calling upon the learned counsel, suid he felt no doubt 
that the 2ist section of this Act had a direct bearin x upon the case, and 
that it was not in his power to grant the relief prayed jor by the petitioned 


Reroventne Famity Porrratrs.—An eminent artist in London lately 
received a visit from a gentleman who had the true Manchester reired cut 
about him, and paraded as a voucher much of the gold outwardl ¥ upon his 
person, with a whacking diamond, and a big brother of an emerald. After 
some hesitation he asked the artist if he could condesvend to retouch a 
gallery of family portraits. The artist, nothing loth, agreed, and next day 
the visitor arrived with four cabs filled with several veritable family por- 
traits to all appearance. The artist, however, was rather surprised to 
recognise them as a lot that had been knocked down at a West-end sale 
three years before, and still more to hear the old gentleman claim them as 
relics of his family. The old gentleman still further astonished the artist 
by asking him when he would sit,” in order that he might give the portraits 
“the true family cast of countenance,” which ‘the ravages of time had 
destroyed.” ‘The artist hid his smiles behind a large canvas, and then pro- 
ceeded to carry out the wishes of his visitor, which were performed with so 
much satisfaetion that the old gentleman leit the heaviest golden souvenir 
the artist had received for many a day.—Liverpool Albion, 


Deati on A Weis Movntarn.—A few evenings ago Thomas Hughes, 
a lad fourteen years of age, started, in company with his uncle, from 
Alfgoch, in Cwmtauddr, to proceed homeward over the juills, a distance of 
four or five miles, from@he Elan to the Wye side of the mountain, ‘They 
had a cart and a pair of horses. Night lad neatly overtaken them when 
they reached a wild spot called Bront-y-Elan, a bridge over the Kian River, 
surrounded by craggy rocks. A violent storm was raging, and they had no 
hope but to proceed on their dreary journey, Onward they went, uncertain 
as to their route, until it became terribly apparent that they had missed 
their way. They leit the horses, and wandered to and fro along the dimly- 

erceptible tracks, in the vain attempt to find some path leading to 

uman habitations. It was a bitter night; the wind was very bois- 
terous, and piercingly cold ; the snow and fleet fell fast on the ground, 
and was whirled in blinding eddies throuch the air. At length the 
poor boy became quite exhausted, and sank by the wayside, declaring that 
he could go no further. {fis uncle, in an agony of distress, litted the lad 
up, and with great dimiculty carried him a considerable distance. Presenuy 
a glimmering light appeared in view, and he placed the poor boy down and 
ran forward in the hope to gain assistance ; but it was only an ignis fatuus, 
and disappeared from sight. ‘The man then hastened backwards to find his 
young companion, bus fuiled to retrace his steps, and could not tell where 
he was. He then attempted to descend to the valley below, and scrainbled 
down soine stecp rocks, at the imminent risk of his life, and etier a time he 
reached Safan-y-coed House. ITis voice was heard and recognised, the 
family was aroused, a fire was lighted, and the bruised and neatly exhausted 
man was put to bed. A party started off to search for the ill-fated boy, 
whom they found lying in the cold, grey light of the morning, quite dead 
on the hillside, about half a miie trom a sinall cottage, near to the 
Nannerth Farms. 


Spent 


THe Stkz Canat.—In consequence of a communication from tho Pacha 
of Egypt to the French Cousulate, the latter has Informed all French 
subjects in that country thet they henceforward must refrain trom partici- 
piting in the completion of the Sucz Canal scheme, inasmuch as sach, im 
compliance witn orders received from Constantinople, was the definitive 
‘ cling is displaved by 
the Paris press concerning this publication of neh Consul, which is 
considered as deros Y to the dignity ofthe French nation Lis azeribed, 
to the intrigues of Sir IL Bulwer at Constants » Sucz Canal 
Company is likely to find itself in didiculties. The nted tu the 
company by the Viecroy of 1 oonditional on the Sultin’s ratif- 
cation ; the Sultan retuses to ratity it, and therefore it is invalid. The 
Suez Cunal Company has thus become a common partnership between its 
president, vice-presilents, and administrate urs, In whic 
become responsible partne 
“the Sultan's declaration 
upon the subsexibers ure entitled to ci: 
shares, as neither the 
authorised, 


.p, trom the day 
gers may decice 
i vey have paid on their 
Concession nor the company has been legally 
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“LAW AND CRIME. 


increased in London a peculiar class of business, 
neratted upon the ancient trade of money-lending. 
“» indications of the new system force themselves 
son the London pedestrian. lrom the high-class 
ysury-shop, established under “limited liability,”’ 
gud probably under a title which ostensibly professes 
jtso'ject to be of a somewhat more reputable nature, 
to the low den of a ‘*loan-otlive,’’ established next 
door to a rag-shop, suddenly appearing in a poverty- 
sricken neighbourhood, and us suddenly vanishing 
when the interest of the invisible proprietor require 
iss removal, there is not a degree in wuich these so- 
called ‘* offices ’” do not thrust themselves forward to 
oiler a delusive assistance to the needy. In nearly 
yl], however, the great dingy, impervious, window- 
blind is the chief feature. Next, the passer-by may 
remark the absence of a personal name by which the 
yctual proprietor of the business might be identitied. ‘Io 
qoid unpleasant consequences, we will admit the bare 
possibility of some of these societies or vitices being con- 
ducted on the most upright and honourable principles. 
Such exceptions being allowed, we feel at liberty to 
aid that in ordinary instances the unhappy borrowers 
have in most cases no clue to the supposed capitalists. 
4 low, unscrupulous attorney is generally more or 
jess prominent in the concern. ‘Lhe security taken 
consists generally of personal sureties and of a bill of 
ale over the entire effects of the victim, whose credit, 
by the necessary registration, is at once cut off. The 
profit of the ** society ” is, strangely as it may sound, 
made chiefly out of the people who don't pay. Their 
bills are renewed on payment of premiums, they are 
allowed further time on satisfaction of the attorney’s 
costs, or their goods are seized under powers con- 
ferred by the bill of sale, by brokers of the most 
vulgar, ruffianly, and lawless type. ‘Their bills when 
renewed are not returned, aud are discovered, at 
length, in the hands of members of notorious gangs of 
till-stealers, who sue upon them without mercy, 
and prove consideration, if necessary, by any 
amount of perjury. Attorneys, brokers, — bill- 
stealers, and sheriffs’ officers share in the final 
sack and pillage of the wretched borrower, if he have 
not been, in the first instance, himself a knave, 
defrauding his too-confiding sureties. The shabby 
blind at length drops from the window of the empty 
office and the ‘society ’’ has collapsed. Nobody 
knows or can discover who or whut it has been, or 
whether it is not still carrying on in another district. 
The rascally promoters, shielded when necessary in 
the shadows of the names of men of straw, are 
utterly beyond the reach of law. 1t has ruined honest 
folks by scores, created epidemic dishonesty, 
desolated homes, crushed industry, and ruined credit. 
This effected, it has removed to renew the same 
devices and to fill the immense bag in course of reple- 
tionfor the rebuilding of Jerusalem. ‘The evil may 
be irremediable, but it is not unmitigable. What is 
wanted is a statute rendering it illegal to lend 
money at interest on personal security, or on biils 
of sale, without licence. At present a man may 
pledge his furniture and credit to persons to 
whom the law will not allow bim to pl.dge his 
waistcoat. Why should other money-lenders be 
exempt from all restrictions when so many are im- 
posed, with such excellent effect, upon pawnbrokers ? 
At the present time, when our working classes are 
struggling in poverty under the baleful effects of the 
“strike,” and yet hopefully imagining that a time is at 
hand when their distre-s will be removed by a return 
to remunerative employment, these villanous, name- 
less, irresponsible societies of brokers, pettifoggers, 
insolvents, and scoundrels must be eating their way 
into the very heart of the distressed industrial com- 
munity. 

When a parcel of little ragged urchins stuff an old 
suit of clothes, ornament it with a mask, and carry it 
about on the 5th of November, calling it a ‘* Guy 
Fawkes,’ nobody, unless from motives of odiwin theo- 
logicum, need trouble himself much about the matter. 
But when a gang of costermongers, or possibly of 
thieves, dress up a huge figure, ten feet high, in red 
calico and streamers, add to its height by a huge 
conical cap, hoist it into a truck in the midst of 
flaunting flags, and accompany its progress through 
the public thoroughfares with drums and gongs, one 
is naturally tempted to inquire—What are the police 
about? We have seen this week and last one or two 
of these exhibitions, which seemed to have been con- 
trived for the express purpose of frightening horses, 
although from the police reports they appear to have 
had a subordinate one—that of facilitating the picking 
of pockets, A dashing gallop on a terrified steed, or 
arattling drive behind him, may be a pleasant thing 
enough on a clear country road for an equestrian or 
driver possessed of skill and nerve, but in the tho- 
roughfares of London and its suburbs it is quite 
another matter. Why should these monstrosities be 
permitted when advertising-vans have been put down? 

A poor young woman, de:cribed as being wet and 
hungry, applied to Mr. Hammill for assistance. Sho 
had passed the previous night in Shoreditch Work- 
house, whence she had been driven forth, with a 
direction to ‘‘ get a broom and earn a living.” Mr. 
Hammill ordered that she should be provided with a 
breuktast before proceeding with her case. A second 
applicant, aged about sixteen, of the same class, ap- 
peured shortly afterwards, and the magistrate issued 
similar order. Then appeared a third, apparently 
a child of eight years, but whose age was stated to be 
eleven, and who was charged with begging. She 
stid she had been turned out of Shoreditch Work- 
house, whither she had been taken by the police. 
They gave her only a bit of bread, and on the day 
preceding her appearance at the court she had sup- 
berted existence on a half-pennyworth of baked pota- 

es. 
mother?” she replied, ‘ I havn’t got noae.”” She was, 
said a police-sergeant, “in a sadstate, withscarcely any 
Covering or a bit of shoe.” Breakfast was also ordered 
tor her, “This,” said Mr. Hammill, “ is the third 
complaint against the authorities of one workhouse 
in a few minutes made before me. A police-court, 
indeed, beeomes thus a valuable adjunct to a parish 
union, for, from cummon feelings of humanity, L am 
Obliged to order relief that sould be bestowed by the 
latter. We are changing positions. Let what has 
oc-urred be made known at Shoreditch Workhouse.” 
Ths tunctionary wo, by some odd misapplication of 
an epithet, is called the relieving-ctiicer of Shoreditch 
Workhouse, next appeared on the sceuz, He stated 
that the only one of the three cases known to him was 


| that of the second, the truth of whose staten 
Dratna the last few years especially, there has had been unable to ascertain. 


When asked ‘Where is your father and | 


; A policeman said that 
the only reply he obt.ined from an elderly person, 
supposed to be the muster of the workhouse, to his 
deimand that the girl of sixteen should be admitted 
Was the Inquiry, “On! what is your number?" 
The girl said she had been solicited, but refused, to 
become the compasion of thieves. Mr. Hamill 
rejoined, ** She was so weak when brought here that 
1 could scarcely hear her feeble voice. She appeared 
almost perishing. If there is a desire to fill our 
Streets with juvenile thieves and prostitutes this 
course is one certain of success. Not any one who 
has heard the whole circumstances connected with 
these cases but must have been shocked by the facts 
elicited ; they are disgraceful to any parish having 
control over them."’ ‘The relieving.oilicer here pro- 
mised the admission of all three to the workhouse, 
but shortly returned and stated that the third appli- 
cant was a bad child, constantly pilfering from her 
parent, while the first had been in the habit of getting 
a living by seliing brooms, and had agreed, with the 
second, to leave the house. All this had been ascer- 
tained since he had left the court. Therefore it will 
be seen that the principle of Shoreditch guardianship 
is this: if an orphan child pilfers from « poverty- 
siricken parent—obviously a matter requiring great 
strategy—she is to be sent into the streets to inake a 
living trom the general public, but to leave Shore- 
ditch Workhouse to enjoy its own peace. 


POLICE. 

Tue Lonp Mayor's Fareweit.—On Tucsday last, at 
the conclusion of the public business, the Lord Mayor 
took a graceful farewell of Mr. Goodman and the othe? 
clerks and otticers of the court, to whose ability, attention, 
and assiduity he had, he said, been deeply indebted during 
his year of office. In conclusion, he said he had felt it an 
honour to be surrounded by such oflicers, and to be 
assisted by such men. 

Mr. Goodman, on behalf of himself and oflicers of the 
court gencrally, thanked the Lord Mayor fur his uniform 
courtesy and urbanity; and his Lordship then retired, 
bearing with him the respect and good wishes of all with 
whom he has been connected during his year of ollice. 


DisGRracrrvun AssavLt ny «4 So_prer.—Thomas Cook, 
a private in the 2nd battalion of Coldstream Guards, was 
charged with assaulting a married woman, named Mary 
Ann Rogers, by striking her in the eye with his belt. 

The prosecutrix, whose right eye was frightfully con- 
tused, said—On Monday evyning, a little atter nine, I 
went into a public-house in Fenchurch-street, accom- 
panied by a female friend, who was carrying a baby, tive 
weeks old. ‘The prisoner was standing at the bar flourish- 
ing his belt about, and swearing that if any policeman 
went near him he would cut his brains out. There had 
been some quarreling going on before I and my friend 
went in. Ashe flourished his belt about it passed the 
baby’s head, and I said to him quietly, ‘ For God's sake, 
Sir, don’t kill the baby ;””) upon which, without another 
word, he struck me a tremendous blow over the eye with 
his belt, and knocked me down, and while I was down 
he struck me a second blow over the head, and I laid 
there senseless. He had been drinking, but he knew very 
well what he was about. 

Tne Lord Mayor—Well, prisoner, what have you to 
say? 

Prisoner—Why, I went there to get a pot of beer, and 
as soon as it was put do\.n some man seized hold of it— 
I don’t know whether it was her husband or not—and I 
asked him what he did that for. He said he would 
“knock the life out of me if 1 spoke to him,” and I 
stood on my defence. I never used my belt at all to any 
one. 

A police-constable, who apprehended the prisoner, said 
that he found him flourishing his belt with great vio- 
lence, and saw several deep marks on the counter where 
the belt had struck. He was very violent on his way to 
the station-house, and had to be handcutied. 

Mr. Goodman (chief clerk) asked the prisoner’s sergeant 
what was now the regulation with regard to assaults with 
the beit? 

The Sergeant—They lose the privilege of wearing the 
belt for six months, or during the pleasure of the com- 
manding otlicer, 

The Lord Mayor—It was a most dastardly assault ; 
and I shall mark my sense of its brutality by sending 


him to prison for twenty-one days, without the option of 


a fine. 


InsipE tHe Workuovss. — Charlotte Freemantle, a 
middle-aged woman, dressed in pauper costume, was 
charged with committing a violent assault upon Lydia 
Luniere, another inmate. 

Yhe complainant, upwards of seventy years of age, 


stated that between seven and eight o’clock on Monday 


evening she was in the hall of the workhouse with the 


prisoner and another woman, when they had some con- 
versation about the great bell at Westminster. The other 
woman said she should like to hear the great bell, and 
witness said it had stopped. The prisoner, who was a 
said she was a liar, and immediately tlew 
She knocked her about the fuce and 
her about the hall by the hair of her 
from the violence she had 


little in liquor, 
at her like a tigress. 
eyes, and dragged 
head. Ler face was very sore 
received. 

Tue prisoner, 
about the great bell, 
her. 

Green, the porter, said he was called by the matron to 
the old women’s 
with her hair all over her face, e 
spasmodic and disabled from the prisoner's violence. He 
was obliged to give her something before she was able to 
go to the station. ‘The prisoner said she would doit again, 
and then she would kill the old cut. She was quite drunk. 

Mr. Ingham—How could that happen! ye 

Witness—That’s a puzzle, sir. Yesterday was visiting 
day; and, as the officers are not ullowed to search the 
visitors, 1 suppose the liquor was brought in by them. 

Mr. Inghain—Lhen, I suppose, upon visiang days they 
get alittle jolly? - 

Witness—The prisoner is 
seven. : ; : 

Mr. Ingham—Why, how can this possibly happen! 

Witness—Some of the old people don’t drink their beer, 
and they sell it to those who get a few haifpence. : 

‘The prisoner was committed for twenty-one days with 
hard labour. 


drunk four days out of the 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. 


Lire Amonc tur Hrsaews.—Abraham Davis and 


Emmanuel Davis, brothers, and ot the Jewish persuas | 


sion, were indicted for assaulting Nathaniel tiyams, also 
a Jew, & greengrocer, C urying on business at 136, Went- 
worth-street, Whitechapel. 


The court was crowded with Jews, and the case was 


of regular hard swearing on both sides, 
onthe prerennlor came into court “well made up ” for 
the occasion. Mis nose—not at all a small one—was 
covered with plaster, from the end of which a litile 
stre:k of blood appeared, and his arm was ina sling, as 
if it was or hed been broken, His appearance was that 
of a man who had been dreadfully iliused ; but, to the 
astonishment of the whole court, Which resounded with 
laughter at the incident, all this turned out to be sham. 

After a long trial the jury found the defendants 
“Guilty.” 

Yhe Assistant Judge sentenced each defendant to a 
month’s imprisonment, without labour. 


in defence, said they had a few words 
and the complainant contradicted 


hall, and he found the complainant 
and she was quite 
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Farpay, Novemuen 4. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—W. C. Oax and C. H. Sxow 


Blandtord Forum, Dors 

BANKRUPTS. — W. 
tualler.—C. Kusven, 
woollen draper. W. 


shire, bankers. 


Vigo-street, 


Kegent street, 
M. 


Middlesex 


S.aod ‘ff. Wacreas, Caversweill, cattle dealers. 
and W. Sverre 
W. Hex, War 
Liverpool, prin 
Tipton, leensed victualier.—P. Tonstane 
builder. —B. G. Goone, Middlesex, brick 
K. Haacovat, Mariniagham, modelicrs.—J., J. 
Ponrek and RK. Rocers, Salford, screw-bolt manulacturers, 
SCOPCH SEQUESTRATION: 

G. Watson, Borelands, Perthshire, farmer. 
Tuesvay, Novemuen 8, 


vorth and Putney, cowkeeper.—C. Witimer 


BANKRUPTS. —J. Owen, Westminster bridge-road, Surrey, 


‘she 
vonds, 17s. 6d. to 183.5 


ATEWELLa, arundel street, Strand, vic- 


AiLWwany, Sermon-lane, Doctors'-com- 
mons,City, wine mercnant.—W. P Gunyon, Liverpool, clothier,— 

YH. FarnuaLe 
jun., Losdun-road, Southwark, ironmongers,— 


.—E. Leatuercanps, Aston-street, Toll End, 


Goluen-hill, Staffora, 


—K. Anous, Leith, milliner.— 


grocer.—K. Mitperan and J. L. Wuire, Cheapside, City, and 


hants. 
SYRATIONS.—J. R, Laine (deceased), G 


Paris, France, mere 
SCOTCH SEQUE 


gow, watcumaker,—L. T. Wetcuman (late of London, commission 


ugent), Glasgow.—J. M‘Dovaatt, Glasgow. 


TANTED LEFT-OFF 
for AUSTRALIA.—Mr. and Mrs, Jonn Isaacs, 319 and 32v, 
Strand (opposite Somerset House), W 
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r , continue giving highest 
price in Cusi for Ladies’, Gentiemen's, and Children's Cluthes, 


Regimentuls, Unuderclothing, Boots, Books, and Miscellaneous 


Govas. Letters attended to. 
most Value returned same day. Established 48 years. 


fy GOP IARLES, 


POCKET BOOKS, DIRECTORIES, PEERAGES, 


and all Books, Magazines, Periodicals, Quarteily Reviews, Maps, 


&., supplied at the rate of 2d. discount in the is. from the pad 


lishea price by 5S. and LT. Gituenr, 4, Coptnall builuings, back of 
A Catalogue of 


the Bank of England, L.C, Copy the address. 
1,000 Books Bent post frec. 


MAetc LANTERNS, PHANTASMAGORIAS, 


and DISSOLVING VIEWS.—Complete Sets of Apparatus, 


al 
artists. A priced List gratis. 
Joun J. Gaisrin, F.C.S., 119, Banhill-row, London. 


DePS'S 


Paicels from the country, the ut- 


ALMANACKS, 


an extensive variety of Siiders, painted by the best Lonuon 


HOMC@OPATHIC COCOA.— The 


delicious avoma, grateful smivothiness, and invigorating 
power of Unis preparation, render it & most desirable beverage tor 
breakfast, luncheon, or supper. Sold in Lib, §1b.,ana g1b. packets, 


at Is. 6d. per lb, by Grocers. 
Epps, Homeeopataic Chemist, London.” 


PRITING, BOOK-KERPING, &c —Persons 


of any age, however bad their Writing,may, in EIGHT 


auapted cithes to professional pursuits cr private 
Curresponudence. 
third the time asuall 
Governimend, banks 


d Merchants’ Offices, Shortnanddc. Fi 


Legentes orner of Swullow-st. (removed from 6, Piccauiily), 


r r 
Kit IY DOR: 
AN ORLENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARATION, 
ladies for its improving ang beautifying 
effects on th Lshin, It eradicates allrecness, tan, 
puaples, spols, ireckle coscolorations, and renders the shin 
sefi/ fair, and bloomung.— Price 4s. 6d. and ss, 6d. per bottle, Sold 
al 20, Hatton-garden, London; wad by Chemists and Perfumers, 


Each packet is labelled, James 


aie permaneoily an elegant and flowing style of 


Arithuet:c of & method requiring only ones 
requisite. book keeping, ws practiseain tie 


piy toMr. SMART, at the Institution, o78, Quadrant, 


| Yio. iTS 
KR EIDENBACH'S Wt 


a4, | 
Rx 
Phe new Indian Loan has bec | 


pnt week only moderate | 
nd, coastwise and by | 
oved off steady, at 


ALL ROUND— 


OLET Leeps any time fresh 


THE YEAR 


VI 
ate 


ns the bly Hie caretul to 

bottle “ H. Hreidenba ew Hond str Pi 

iT AIR DESTROYER, — 248, Higa iolbore. 
ALEN SSS VEVPILATORY removes surperfluous 


Hair from the 
sentin plain covers 


¥ or arms, 


Hair 


without injury 
uring Fluid, 


Se. 6d. 5 


6a. 


PIMMEL’S LOTION tor the Sk nis prepared 
oftwosors Noo lis preservative, end moimtains the com- 
plexion ina heath ats, No.2 is curative, and renioves pimples, 
tan, freckles, sunt and all cutameous imperfections. Price 
| 2a. 9d, de. 6d, and & Sold ty all Perfumers and Chemists. 
Rimmec, Perfume! . Strand, 24, Commhill, and Crystal Palace 


ProkGE {C ME NOT, an entirely new and 
exquisite PERFUME, distilled from the sweetert flowers by 


nt-stuck Kank Suare * continue a folle By I 5 LK, Perfumer and Glover, To aveid all counterfeits, 
tish, and Aw - aie Ch meee Se ante ead each bottle will bear a gilt stamp, and be wrapped up in a pretty 
u muon Joint-stock, 312, 3 Westminster, | ¢ box Brice as. 6d. To be had, retail and wholesale, from 
53, Oriente t. @X dive, Ottoman, th Australian, 3l, L. Viver, 160, Regent street, London ; and throughout the 
Union of A ana . and Union of L fon, 254 | United Kingdom. City Wholesale Dé pots—Messrs. Dent, Alleroft, 
sda Governny 6 per nts have rhed 115, New South | #04 Co., 97, Wood-etreet, and Mesars. Welch, Margeteon, and Co., 

s5 per Cents, LOL, Victoria 6 per Ce li | 16, Cheapside. 


, sTIPpL TP TR CT, ep Tht 
TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE. —This 
luxury of the toilette, if applied to the roots and body of the 

Hair, imparta the most delightful cooiness, with an agreeable fra- 
grance of perfune, it prevents the hour from falling off or turning 
rey, OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA, to those who reall 
sire to have or retain a beautiful head of hair, either wit 
wave or curl, is an inestimable treasure, and they should use it 
daily. Tistrongthens, frees it (rom scurf, and produces new hair, 
whiskers,or moustache. Thiriy years have proved no imitation 
Wash can eqeal it. Price Se, td.,6s,an 4 Lls.—C, and A. Ocpaipes, 

13, Wellington street North Strand, W.C 


CLEAR COMPLEXION is procuced by 
i GOWLAND'S LOTION. Lt produces a) d sustains great 
purity and delicacy of Complexion, removes treckles, tan, and red 
ess and promotes healthy action, so'tness, and elasticity of the 


| skin, and is recommended (1 preference to. any other preparation b 


the medical profesaon. Suld by ali Draggists. Half pints, 29. 9d. 


TPHE HALR.—The best ilairedy> is Bac eior’s 
Columbian, price 4s 6d.,7s.,and l4s. The best Toilet Cream 

Muncher's, Is.—. Hovenoen's Warehouses, 5, Grent Murl- 

borough street, W., and 07 and 68, Crown- street, Finsbury, B.C. 


\OUSEACHES aud WHISKERS qu ck.y pro- 
A duced by ©, @howsmirn's NARDIA. Che init stored on 
ton pariings, and in allcasesof presiature loss, ‘fwo applications 
prevent calling off. 28. 6d., or post (ree, 36 stamps 135, Strand, 


aye Ww Wal 140 
TREETIL—NEW DISCOV UERY.—Mesars, 

GABRIEL, the old-established Den iets, continue to supply 
theirgeelebrated Mineral Teeth, with vulceanimed Ingarubber ag 
A base, Without springs, and without excracting roots. They are 
much lighter, more durable, entirely free from Caste or smeil, and 
are warrauted for Masti ation ans articulation at charges strictly 
moderate, Estubliehed 1515, See Diploma. Observe particularly 
the name and number, $3, Ludgate hil, entrance up the private 
passage, between Henson, sliversmith, and the State Fire Oftice, 
And Li0, Kegent-street, Anierican Mineral leech, from 3s. 6d per 
‘Tooth, sets £4 4s. Liverpool, Ii, Duke strect, Gabriel's 
‘Treatise (new huition) gratis,or post-irce fur 3 stamps, explains 
the systems, 


JURSERY REQUISITES, — BABY’S 

PROTECTOR end RUYAL STELLA BIB. Sold at all 
Baby Linen Warehouses. Prospectuses from Caarr and WiLson, 
Patentees, 35, Keyent circus, Piccadilly, London, 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR a 
LENFIELD PATENY STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ALLE OFFEN SUBSTITUTED, 
Yurnaasvoon and Co., Glaszow and London, 


por INVPANTS that caunot be reared av the 
breast MAW’S PAT&ENT FEEDING BOTTL 

adapted, iL is Very clea) 
and Gazeite, By the use o 
lated and the child prevented drawing air, 
including nipple and case, oc ML Chymists,and of 8. MAW, IL 
Aldersgace-sureet, Lonuvna, EU. 


PULVERMACHER'S PATENT 

ALVANIC = ANYTI-RStKHUMALIC CHAIN- 

BANDS for the Self application of GALVA NISM— 
Kheumatisin and ail its allied paios are nol omy peananently and 
radically removed by the Chain-bauds, but uli thuse matadies 
hitherto considezed incurable, such as Paraly Lpuepsy, Gout, 
Beiatica, Lumbago, Sul Joints, and local Kenera: Nervous 
Debility, &., are eradicated as af by a ch . Less inveterate 
complaints, Neuralgia, Tic Douloureux,&e , Head and Tooth Ache, 
fly trom their lucaliuies in an instant; irefutamle proots of which 
are Kiven in the new prospectus, which will be sent free to any 
@pplicant. Guarantees from the physicians of her Majesty, 
Napoleon ILL, the Emperor ef Austria, and the Councillors of 
State, Ke, as also hundreus of remarkable extracts from sclentific 
Works, und innumerable records of ¢ from private persons, are 
cited therein. = As a sill further co neing proof of the instant 
and percepuble ett of the chain, sufferers inwy test its influence 
beforehand at the Mt. Price ds., lds. 64., 15s., 18s, 228., Ke. 

J.L. Putveamacnen una Co., 78, Oxford-street, adjoining the 
Princess’ Theatre, London. 


Gout AFKICAN WINES. 
At 20s, and 24s. per doz. bottles included. 
‘The consumption of wr ich hae now reached 420,000 doz. per annum, 
(" Vide Board of Trade returas.” 
A Casz containing four samples, sealed ana labelled, will be Gor- 
War ded on receipt of 6U Postage SLamps, viz.— 
Halt-piat bottle of best South Atrican Sherry. 
Mall-piat bottle of best South African Port. 
Halt-pint bottle of best south African Madeira, 
Tialf-pint bottie of best South African Amontilado. 
Bottles dud Case included. 


COLONIAL BRANDY, very superior, 15s. per gallon. 
BEsT GIN, fuli strength, ile. 3d. per gallon. 
Vrice liste tree on application, 
Address—Mr. Antuowy Bnovon, Wine and Spirit Importer, 
29, Strand, London, W.C, 


NOTICE. 
10 INDUCE A TRIAL OF 


AERMANY and AUSTRIA.—Notice is hereby 
given that M, BERCK, of 17, Zeil, Frank fort-on-the-Maine, 
is the General Agent tothe Neitish College of Health, King's: cross, 
London, tor the sale of MORISON'S VG bApLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINES. bigned, MORISON ana CO., Hygeist. 


JAM ES’S PILLS PUR TILE COMPLEXION, 
pimples on the face, redness and roughness of the skin, Bold 
by ali chemists in stamped bottles, oF a DOX sent by post from the 
propiletor, Me. summers, Chemist, 43, Curtain-voad, E.C., om 
receipt of fifteen stamps, Lhey are nol aperient. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING- BOTTLES. — 
From the * Launcet.”"— We have seldom seen saying 
beautiful as the Feeding-Bottles mtroduced by Mr, Liam, 
Uxtord-slveet. They are quile unrivalied,"’ 7s. 6d. each. 


. , ; DLW 

} JO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 

MEDICINE.—DU BARRY'S DELICIOUS HEALTH- 
KUESTOKING KEVALENTA AKABICA FOUD, Which saves 
titty times its cost in other remecies in the efieciual removal of 
INDIGESLION (dyspepsia), haotiual constipation, flatulency, 
ail nervous, Diiiv! u liver compiuints, hysteria, neu- 
idity, palpitation rtburn, heauache, vebility, despon- 
dency, Crotnps, spasms, a and sickness, colds, fevers, sore 
throats, sinking fits, cough, orthima, bronenitis, consumption ; 
also chidien's complaints. A few of many tnousand ex- 
pressions of graticuae from invalds:—Cure No, 49,832; " Fifty 
years’ lndescr © agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, cons 1patior ulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, 
and Vomiting, bave oven removed by Dua Barry's exceilent Poud. 


20 
96, 


Maria Joly, Worthing, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.’—Cure No, 
47,12): Miss liz betn vos, Of Nazing Vie Waltham 
Cross, Herts, a cure of € © nervousness, L » Kather- 
ings, low spirits, an > fanciex.—Cure No. 48,4i¢: Mise 


Ebzabetn Yeoman, G acre, near Liverpool, a ¢ 
ty und all the borcurs Of nervous mitebiaty,—Cure 
alo: Deo Anavew Ure, cf cotstipation, dyspepeml, Nervous 
irrtability.—Cure No. 3 ): De. Shoriand, of dropsy and de- 
bility —Cure No. 3-zle: Captain Ade, of epileptic fits. Cure No, 
35,415: Rev. Dr. Mu ) spasm, Ghd Gady Vemitings, 
| Cure No 39,629: Dr. Wurtzer, of consump ion, ~ Cure No. 46,270: 
Mr. J. i rts, auber-smeiehan’, of Brim ot thirty years’ 
Cineaseg Junus, spitting of boood, liver deran ent, parual deat. 
Q Canisters, HID, 68. 94., 21D, 4s. 6.5 old, oh tzib., 228, 
Yhe lab. tree of cuuibozge on receipe of pust-ofiice creer, KARRY 
De Manny endo, enbestroet. 1 fo at 182, Picca- 
dilly, 60, Gracechurcs-stroec , 63 ana Loy, Ostorda-street , 4, Chea 
side, Ot, Upper Baker-stivet, 61, Regent eureel; and all Grocers, 
) and Chemists. 
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a BIRMINGHAM CATTLE AND POULTRY SHOW. 
HE ELEVENTH GREAT ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of CATTLE, SHEEP, yey ROOTS, 
DOMESTIC POULTRY, andP’ Na will be held in BINGLEY 
HALL on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 28th, 
20th, and 30th of November, and th of December Admission, 
on Morday, the PRIVATE VIEW, Five Shillings; on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, One Shilling. 


1 , . TTIPTR 
RIZE CATTLE SHOW of the SMITHFIELD 
CLUB —The Annual Exhibition of Prize Cattle, Seeds, 
Roots, Implements, &e., commences en Tuesday Morning and 
closes en Friday Evening, 6th, 7th, Sth, and 9th of Decembrr. 
Raker-street Bazaar, King street Entrance. Open from daylight 
till nine in the evening. Admittance ls 


N R. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA IS NOW 

OPEN EVERY NIGHT (but Saturday at Eight 
o'clock, and Tuesday and Saturday afternoons at Three o'clock. 
Stalls, 3s, which can be taken at the Box Office, Egyptian Hail, 
daily, from Eleven till Five, Area, 2s.; Gallery, b 


TEXHEATRE ROYAL, LYCEUM.—Sole Lewme 
) . Madame CELESTE.—The public is respect- 
fully area this Theatre will Open for the Winter Season on 
Monday, November 28, with a new Drame Pantastique, written 
by a popular Author, entitled PARIS AND PLEASURE; or, 
Home and Hapriness. 
Full particulars will be duly announced. 


Just published, Fourteenth Edition, Sve, bound, price 16s, post free. 

OMCOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid ofallteehnicality. No medi 

cine is prescribed without the indications for its selection, and the 

exact dose to be administered. An excellent work for families, emi- 

grants, and missionaries. A Medicine Chest for this work , price 55s. 

An EPITOME of the ABOVE. Price 58, A Guide to those 

commencing this treatment in family practice. A Case for this 
work, price 3is. Free on receipt of Post Office Order. 

Learn and Koss, 5, St. Paul's Ch.-yard, and 9, Vere-st., Oxford-st. 


Bent free by return of post for 15 stamps. ors stamps large size, 
ENNINGS’ LUNGHEALERS,— 
These celebrated Pills are known to be the best Remedy 

to cure quickly Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Influenza, Asthma, 

Incipient Consumption, and all other Lung Complaints. 

Sold in boxes ,Is l4d. and 28. 9d. each, by all Chemists (the 28. 9d. 
size contain three small boxes). 
Direct to A. C. Fawxinas, West Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


Eleventh thousand, price 2s. 6d.,Cloth, Free by Post, 


NDISPENSABLE.—LIV EKand LEARN: a Guide 
for all who wien ts D0 kand Write Correctly. ‘Live and | 
Learn’ isanexcellent book. We look upen it as really indispen- 
able. We advise our readers to imitate our example—procure the | 
ook, and sell it not at any price." —Educational Gazette. | 
READ AND REFLECT.—Complete. 2s. 6d., Cloth, Free by Post. 
"|THE NEWSPAPER and GENERAL READER’s 
POCKET COMPANION: being a familiar explanation of 
nearly 4,000 classical and foreign words, phrases, and quotations, 
by the Auther of “Live and Learn." Tenth Thousand. | 
THE PUBLIC SPEAKER'S VADE MECUM. ’ 
LOCUTION: ITS PRINCIPLES REDUCED 
TO PRACTICE. Every one who aspires to address a public 
assembly ought to possess this valuable book. Price 6d.,by Post,7d4 
A BOOK FOR EVERKYBODY.—Price 6a ; by Post, 7d. | 
HE RIGHT WORD in the RIGHT PLACE, 
No lady correspondent, no public speaker, no teacher of 
youth, or man of business, should delay procerns this indispens- 
able help to felicitous writing and speaking. 
NEVER TOO LATE TO LEAKN.—Price 6d.; or by Post, 7d., | 
N ISTAKES OF DAILY OCCURRENCE in! 
Speaking, Writing, and Pronunciation CORRECTED. Old 
end young, educated and uneducated. may censult this small work 


with Rabb rep Oa Selling by thousands. 
Lon 


ion: J. F. Suaw, 48, Paternoster Row, E.C. | 


EETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT. Edited by Mrs. ISABELLA BEETON. 
** Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman than to study household good.""—Mitton. 

P A new and practical work, price 3d. monthly, adapted for every 
fami! 
Part I., published November 1, 1859, the work to be completed in 
15 or 18 arts,each containing 48 ages of good post 8vo paper, 
beautifully printed in various types abounding with illustrations, 
and inclo: in an ornamental cover. ‘This original and useful 
work should be bought by every one who has a house to manage 
or a diuner to provide, It will practica.ly teach how to direct a 
household in every particular,and the whole art of modern house- 
hold cookery will be clearly described. Prospectuses, fully detailing 
the particulars of what it will embrace, may be had of all book- 
sellers, or on application to the Publisher, S. O. Beeron, 18, 
Bouverie-street, London, E C. 

In the recipes which will be found in “ Beetoa's Book of House- 
hold Management" specific and definite directions for the prepara- 
tion and cooking of every kind of dish will be given on an entirely 
new and mocteatalligtoe rian. Thus, with the least possible amount 
of experience, a practical knowledge may be obtained of the culi- 
pag Sega These directions will also be accompanied with a history 
of origin, properties, and uses of all ediole things, and every 
article connected with home life and comfort. 


1ELD’S NEW ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, beautifully Printed in Gold and 
Colours, from designs by SaMuEL Sranesny, and bound in best 
morocco. Price 10s. 6d Sent post free from Jonn Fiein's Great 
Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent's quadrant, London. A Perfect Gem. 


TELD’S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE.—Large 

type, best binding, beautiful plates, and 50,000 references—a 
Matchless Volume. The Largest Stock of Bibles, Prayer-books, 
and Church Services in the World, from 1s. to 20 guineas, at Joun 
Fis.p's Great Bible Warehouse, 65, RKegent's-quadrant. 


THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. — VOL. VIII., 


Price 8s. 6d.—Persons desirous of ing this volume, 
containing Sketches of the War in Italy, from its commencement 
to the Battle of Solferino, should make early application, as only 
a limited number are on hand. May be ordered through any 
Bookseller or News Agent in the United Kingdom. 

Office ,2, Catherine street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LLUSTRATED TIMES,—Subciibers to this 
interesting Journal are informed that they can be supplied 
with handsome COVERS FOR BINDING in haif-yearly volumes, 
from its commencement to the present time, by ordering through 
any bookseller or newsagent, price 2s. 
Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


'HICKEST CHENILLE NETS, 2s. 11d. each ;_ 


also Is. 6d., 1s. 10jd., and 2s. 6d. Very large size, thick, 3s, 9d. 
Plain sink, 6d., 8id.; Silk Braid, ls. 4d. and 2s. 6d, 
Children’s Nets, all sizes, in Stock. 


G OLD and SILVER NETS, Js. 9d. each. 
J With Gold or Coloured Beads. 2s. 6d.; with Pearls ,2s. 11d. 
Coloured Silk, with solid Beads, ls. 1l4d.; or with Gold, 2s. 3d. 
PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-street, W. 


ICH SILK DRESSES a 2hs. 9d. the Fall 


Dress.—Purzr Rozrnson respectfully requests his customers 
and Ladies in general te write for Partsans of the above Silke, 
which are all warranted wide width, thoroughly good in quality, 
and free from any mixture of cotton, great variety for 
election. ae. Address Pzrzz Ropinson, Silk 
Mercer, 108, 106, 106, 107, 108, Oxford Street. 


REAT SALE OF NEW AUTUMN SILKS, 
ac SHEATH ’S, 264, Regent-street, a Manufacturer's Stock 


much under the usual prices. 
1500 WIDE SILK DRESSES, 14 guineas, the full length. 
625 DO. DOUBLE SKIRTS, 3} guineas. 


1100 BEAUTIFUL TWO. FLOUNCED ROBES, all at 4} guineas. 
120 COSTLY ROBES, usually sold at 17 guineas,all at 84 ,,) 
terns sent to any part, post-free. 
Address, W. W. Suxatu, 264, Regent-street. 


[PORTANT SALE OF BRIDAL SQUARES, 

Ditto SCARFS, FLOUNCES, TUNICS, TRIMMING 
LAGES, COLLARS, SLEEVES, HANDKERCHIEPS, &. &., in 
real BRUSSELS POINT and HONITUN LACH, at a reduction 
of one-third the usual prices,at W. W. Snearn’s, 264, Regent. 


street. 
N.B.—60,000 Yards real VAL EDGINGS and LACES, from 4jd. 
to 10s. per yard. 
Patterns sent for inspection. 


BEAUTIFUL BLACK FRENCH LACE 
FLOUNCES, half-yard deep, from 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per yard, 


real Lace patterns. Specimens sent per post. 
Address, vw Suxatu, 264, t-street, 


| that they 


, and one that will save money every day and lasta lifetime. | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


BEFORE you BUY AUTUMN DRESSES 
SEE THE 8TOCK AT 
Amotr Baornens, 61 and 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


> , ree sr > 

TN HE LARGEST FANCY DRESS STOCK 

IN ENGLAND.—Messrs. Avotr Rnoruras beg to inform 

their numerous patrons and the public that they have just com 

pleted extensive alterations, and devoted the growed foe Orne 

overin space of many tho pet, clusi ve! 

te the Display nd Scie of FANCY. DRESSES, PIECE STUFFS, 

MERINOS, and made MADE 


P SKIRTS. 
NEW DRESS FABRICS 


5, 38. Ld the full Robe. 
A CHOICE. from several Huadrec 5s. 11d. ‘ 

THE NEW KEPS, and other mal . 78. 94. : . 
COBURGHS, MERINOS, LINI YS, PETTICOATS, FLAN- 
NELS, LINENS, &c., in great variety. 
Amort KR 

DRESS FABRIC MA 

Nos. 61 and 62, St. Paul's churchyard.» 


, " 7 
ye E ROYAL HIMALAYA GOAT ROBE. 
Manufactured from the Long haired Thibet Lama 
and native Silk-haired Goat 
A novelty recommended for wear. 

Brilliant, seft, and lustrous 
Price, in all colours, 10s. 6d. the Dress. 

Amotr Baotuens, 61 and 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


, 
THE NEW LLANDRINDOD DRESS 
JACKET. 
Easy, elegant, and useful 
Price, complete, | Guinea. . 
This new Robe, being made from real Welsh Mountain Wool, is 
specially suited to the present season. It is elegantly trimmed, 
and a distinguished novelty 
Amorr Baornsas, 61 and 62, St Paul's-churchyard. 


pug 


and 


NEW ABERFELDIE ROBE, 
In Double Skirt. 
‘Turcos' Tunic, 
Or Two Fiounces, . 
Is made in Highland Cloth, Reps Poplin, and Glacé Armure, 
Trimmed in the last mode, with Jacket complete. 
Price 14 Guineas 
Engravings free. 
Amort Baornens, 6] and 62, St, Paul's-churchyard. 


' . yh ‘pre 
LoNs HAIRED MONKEY MUFFS. 
INDIAN WANDEROO (SIL VETER. 

(See /lustrated London News, October & 
Messrs. AMUTI BROTHERS, having been the successful pur- 
chasers, through their Indian agents, of the only cargo that can 
sibly arrive this sesson of tne valuable Skins of the Silenus 
‘eter, they beg to inform their numerous patrons and the public 
ave manufactured the whole of them into Muffs, which 
are now on sale at the following prices 
REAL WANDEROO [SIL 
Hair 4 inehes veep . 
Hair 6 


JS VETER). 
108. 6d. 
12s. 6d. 

Hair8 ye 0d «. Ss, 9d 

REAL MOGATS and MOCAQUES, natives of Travancore, with 
hair 12 inches deep, 1 guinea. 
Amorr Brotuens, City Fur Exchange, 
61 and 62, 8t. Paul's Churchyard. 


” ” 


AUTUMN MANTLES. 
MAZILIA 

ALDIGHIERI 

VIALETTI 

ZERLINA 

HERMINA 

CORSL 

DINORAH 

D'ANGOULEME 

CAVALLINI. 

These elegant novelties are made in Grey, Black, or Brown Cloth, 
Seal Fur, Seal Skin, Russian Beaver, Villaseca Reps, and other 
new fancy materials. 

PRICE ONE GUINEA EACH. 
Engravings post-free. 
Amorr Baornens, 61 and 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


GJUPERB AND COSTLY CLOAKS IN ALL 
we the NEW MATERIALS and SHAPES, 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT LESS THAN WEST-END 


T HE NEW 


HOUSES, 
In Superfine Cloth .. o +» 2 guineas, 
Real Sealskins or . 3 guineas. 
Lyons Velvets or oo .. 4 guineas. 


Real Genoa ditto .. - os 
The New Tarbes Velvet Cloak, with 
4 la Militaire, 
Costly and very elegant, 
7 guineas. 

Velvet Cloaks of extraordinary richness and beauty, unsurpassed 
by any house in England, £8, £10, £12, £15, £20. A choice from 
many hundreds. 

Amongst the many novelties of the season will be found several 
patented and seplatered designs for Cloaks, Mantles, and Jackets. 
Such designs being the property of Messrs. Amorrt, they are thus 
enabled to secure to their patrons the certainty of the patterns not 
being copied, and made in commsn or inferior fabrics. 

Amotr BroTuers, 
Wholesale Cloak Manufacturers, 
61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


ORD’S NEW MANTLES.—ENGRAVINGS 

illustrating the fashionable MANTLES and JACKETS for 

theAutumn are now ready, and will be sent pest-free, on applica- 
tion.—Tuos. Forp, Mantle Rooms, 42, Oxfor treet, London. 


5 guineas. 
Epaulettes 


————————— 


. I . 
EVANS’ ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, 

4 Manufactured by BOOSEY and 8ON38, London. 

The extraordinary merits of these instruments, and their remark- 
able superiority over all other foreign and English harmoniums, 
will be best proved by the following testimonials in their favour 
received from the most distinguished living musicians 

From PROFESSOR STERNDALE. BENNETT. 

“ Thave the greatest pleasure in giving you ny opinion upon your 
improved harmonium. The justrument y eftwith me Lenjoyed 
playing on extremely, and several profe. val friends who saw 
end heard it at my house agreed with me entirely in considering 
your improvements very striking and valuable. I must confess 
that I had before entertained some prejudice against this class of 
instrument, from its monotonous character, but which you have 
now completely removed.’ 

From M. W. BALFE, Esq. 

“ 1 was truly delighted yesterday listening to your new harmo- 
nium. I think it perfection, and feel quite sure of your carrying 
all before you with it.” 

From W.T. BEST, Esq., 
Organist of St. George's Hall, Liverpool. = 

“ The in.provements made by Mr. Evans in the construction of 
harmon‘ums are important and of great value. One of these 
instru onts, with two claviers and a pedal board, would be amuch 
better substitute for the organ in a drawing-room than the ordi- 
nary chamber organ with feur or five stops." 

From ALFRED MELLON, Esq. 

“T have much pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your 
harmonium. It is the best instrument of the kind I have ever 
heard.” 

Prices of Evans’ Harmoniums, with single rows of keys, from 
Ten to Forty-four Guineas, in Oak, Mahogany or Rosewood , with 
two rows of keys, from Forty-five to One Hundred Guineas. Fnil 
particulars, free by post, from the Manufacturers, Booesr and 


Sons, Holles-street. 
j ALF.PRICE MUSIC.—All the New, Popular, 
and Classical Publications are supplied at half the marked 
rice on receipt of stamps, or Post Office order to the amount, by 
ammonp (late Jullien and Co.), 214, Regent-street, W. Cata- 


logues forwarded gratis. 
100,000 ciShowe nmorumus station. 


ERY is the BEST and CHEAPEST to be obtained. 
Cream-laid Note .. 


8.d. 
20 perrm. | Cream-laid Adhe- 


Thick ditto .. ..40 os sive Envelopes .. 30 per 1000 
Bordered Note .40 » | Buff Envelopes A a 
Straw Paper .. .. 26 ” Large ditto eer e. a 
Commercial Note .. 3 0 » | American ditto .. 36 a 
Straw Foolsca; 70 Me Blue-laid ditto .. 56 


A SAMPLE PACKET of STATIONERY (sixty descriptions, 

riced and numbered) sent free, with a Price List,on receipt of 
four STAMPS. No CHARGE made for STAMPING. CARRIAGE 
PALD on all orders over 2Us.—-SAUNDERS BROTHERS, Manu- 
facturing Stationers, 104, LONDON WALL, E.C. | Factories, 
Nos. #0 and 95.) 


APERHANGINGS.—The Cheapest House in 
Londen for every style of French and English design is 
Cross's Wholesale Warehouse {70, Great Portland-st , Marylebone, 
where the publie can select from the largest stock in the kingdom, 
commencing at 12 yards for 6d. The trade supplied. 


EW ART-UNION (Limited to 5000 
Subscribers).—For a Subscription of One Guinea will be 
ven a Set of Seven of the finest large Line Engravings ever 
ued, the proof impressions of which were published at Seventy 
Guineas. Trey are of world-wide celebrity and undying interest , 
each of the seven given for the guinea subscription is of more value 
| than the single print usually given by Art-Unions for the 
| same sum. The Plates will be destroyed so soon as the 5000 sete 
are absorbed, so that each subscriber will thereapon hold a pro- 
perty worth at least 10s. 6d. an impression, or £3 13s. 6d. for the 
set of seven, and,as no more copies can be produced, it may be 
relied upon that before long the set will be worth £7 7s., or more 
Upon application a set of the Engravings will be sent for in- 
spection anywhere in London. Specimens may be seen and pro- 
spectuses obtained at Day and Son's, Lithographers to the 
ueen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln's-inn- fields, London, W.C, 


p‘*% and SON, Lithographers to the Queen, 
execute in the best style, on the most reasonable terms, 
and with dispatch, eve’ escription of LITHOGRAPHY, 
Chromo: Lithography, and Steel and Copper-Plate Printi 
artistic or commercial. Estimates prepared with promptness.— 
Gate-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields, W.C. 


URNITURE—A Great Bargain.—A Lady is 
desirous of DISPOSING of her elegant WALNUT 
DRAWING-KOOM SUITE, equal to new, for which 38 guineas 
will be taken. Comprises a spring-stuffed lounge, easy chair, and 
six chairs in tabaret, with chintz covers; very handsome chiffonier 
with plate-glass back and doors, and marble top; loo table, on 
beautifully-carved pillar and claws ; occasional table to match 
and a large chimney-glass, in richly gilt frame. Also, the 
MAHOGANY DINING-ROOM SUITE, in best leather, price 30 
uineas ; including handsome sideboard, set of telescope dining- 
ables, elght massive chairs, and easy chair. Also, abrilliant toned 
6j-octave COTTAGE PIANO, in handseme walnut case, price 
20 guineas. —May be seen at Lewin Crawcovr and Co.'s, 
Upholsterers, 7, Queen’s-buildings, Knightsbridge (seven doors 
west of Sloane-street). 


ORD’S DEVONSHIRE GRAY; 


a new sealskin Mantle, light, warm and waterproof, is 
extremely elegant, price 3ls. Gu.; the new Promenade Jacket, 
tight fitting and very long, at 2: ls. 6d., and 42s.; rich Velvet 
Mantles, at 42s., 52s. 6d , and 635.— Forp, Mantle Rooms, 42, 
Oxford-street, London, 


» nT 
ORD'S CLOTILDE, a long and full-skirted 
Mantle, of Genoa Velvet, at 4 guineas, is very handsome; 
likewise superfine cloth Mantles of the same shares at 25s. 9d., 
warranted not to spot with rain; wet weather Cloaks, thoroughly 
waterproof, made very long, at 2ls.—Tuos. Forp, Mantle Rooms, 
42, Oxford. street, Londen. 


S ar ° 

Frorn’s AIXA JACKETS, with sleeves & Ja 
Zouave, open to the corsage, may be had plain or beautifully 
embroidered; price in Cloth, 2is.; Velvet, 42s , and 63s. ‘Lhe halt- 
uines Cloth Jacket, for in urout door wear, surprises every one 
or cheapness and style. Patterns and pictures of any of the above 
sent tree to all parts of the world.—Tuos, Forp, Mantle Rooms, 

42, Oxfora-street, London. 


(SREPELAINE.—A pew and remarkably cbeap 
; fabric for py ING, 


| THE LONDON GENERAL MOU RNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


AY’S MOURNING MILLINERY. — The 
Milliners conducting Messrs. JAY'S Show- Rooms have 
returned from Paris, and are prepared to show their latest adep- 
tions of French Fashions for Mourning, Millinery, Caps, &c. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING ’AREHOUSE, 
| 247,249, and Be plaunt-orrecs. 


JAY'S BLACK GLACE SILKS, of the 


best Fabrics, direct from Lyons, 20 per cent cheaj than 
the Manufacturer's present prices, = an 


JAY'S 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


| 
PR 
R. JEFFREY’S RESPIRATORS, WITH ALL 
the RECENT IMPROVEMENTS by him.. The Whole- 
sale Agent to the manufacturers of these important instruments 
begs to remind all sufferers from irritation in the throat and lungs 
that it was to give comfort to these organs he invented an instru- 
ment able duly to warm and moisten each entering breath, so as to 
form a genial and portable climate for them, and that, to effect 
this with the least possible obstruction to the currents of the 
breath inwards and outwards, that elaborate and delicate combi- 
nation of the most highly conducting metal for which he intro- 
duced the name respirator is essential. It is this construction 
which, by benefiting \housands annually, has given a world-wide 
celebrity to this name. 

It is of the utmost importance to discern between the genuine 
effects of the true respirator and the d tive effects of merely 
keeping out cold by a partial obstruction of the breath, ultimately 
so undermining .o the health. No prudent person could, even as 
amatter of economy, trust vital and delicate organs, upon the 
safety of which life depends, to any but the most perfect instru- 
ment producible by art. 

| . The manufacturers could easily pr.duce showy articles at one- 
third of the price jelding a much larger protit.—Preventive 
Respirators—for the Mouth, dwarf, 9s.; Hand, 10s. to 16s.; for the 
Nose, the Nasal, 162. Curatiue Kespirators — Nasal, Ordin; 
Oral, 128.; Expansibie Oral, 2ls.; for Mouth and Nostrils, O: ; 
lds. to 248. Procurable of the Agents throughout London and the 
Kingdom, fiom whom ail information may be had. Wholesale 
Ageut to the Manufacturers, W. Twaxpre, No. 337, Strand, W.C. 


UININE WINE.— Guaranteed to contain in 


each wine-glassful one grain of the finest Sulphate of 
Quinine. The most delightfal and invigorating tonic, specially 
prepared by ROBERT WATERS, and used by medical prac- 
itioners in every part of the civilised world, is strongly recom- 
mended by Dr. Hassall, of the ‘‘ Lancet," Dr. Andrews, E. Cousins, 
Esq., M.R.C S.,and the medical profession generally.—Prepared 
only by R. Waters, 2, Martin's lane.Cannon-street, London. Sold 
by Chemists, Grocers, &c., roughout the world. Wholesale 
Agents, Lewis, Watkins, and Co., Worcester. 


‘(HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS IN 
ENGLAND are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea 
Merchants, 5, King William-street, City, London, E.C. 

Good strong useful Congou Tea, 28. 6d., 28 8d., 28. 10d., 33., and 
3s. 4d. Kich Sowcnong Teas, 3s 8d., 3s.10d.. and 4s. Tea aud 
Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any railway 
station or market town in England. A Price Current free. 


"EA THE NEW LONDON-BRIDGE TEA 


ESTABLISHMENT is now open for the supply of Teas and 
Coffees only, to families direct, at merely merchants’ profite. 


‘The Finest Soushoug Zee 3s. 9d. perlb, 
Guaranteed the best t obtained. 
The best Family T .. 38. 5d. per Ib, 
Recommended as a ble family use 


tal 
MOORE BROTHERS and CO., 35, London- bridge, City, E.C. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY y. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals 

the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at most of the 
ferpectble retail houses in London, and at the appointed agents’ 
rie opens temas in England. wees the red seal, pink 

cer ran “* Kinahan’s hisky.”” 
8, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. tee 


Sa A LN ee 
JPRENCH MODERATOR LAMPS, the newest 


Patterns of the season.—DEANE and CO. have on Sale an 
extensive and choice assortment. Bronze from 7s. to £4 10s. ; 
China from l4s. to £77s.each. Engravings with prices free per 
post. Pure Colza Oil for the above lamps at the Soren market 
oo delivered \free in London or the suburbs.—Deanx and Co. 
opening tothe Monument), London-bridge. Establisheda.p. 1700. 


REDERICK DEN T, Chronomecer, Watch, and 
er to the Queen and Prince Consort, and maker of 
the Great Clock for the H f Parliam: tran 

$a Gross Chas Eukeesae of Par! ent.—61, id, W.C. 
No connevtion with 33, Cockspur Street. 


“+ A ° 
PECTACLES.—Sight and Hearing.—Deafness. 
A newly invented instrument for extreme cases of deafn: 

called the SOUND MAGNIFIER, Organic Vibrator, and tevin 
Voice Conductor. It fits so into the ear as not to be in the least 
reeptible. The unpleasant sensation of sin, ‘ing noises in the 
ead is entirely removed. It affords instant relief to deaf nS, 
and enables them to hear sufficiently at church and at publie ‘as. 
semblies. Messrs. SoLumons have invented spectacle lenses of the 
greatest transparent power. The valuable advantages derived 
from their invention is that vision impaired is preserved and 
strengthened. Very aged persons are enabled to employ their 
sight at the most minute occupation, can see with these lenses of 
& much less magnifying power,and they do not require the fre- 
quent changes to the dangerous effects of further powerful assist 

ance.—39, Albemarle-st., Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel, W. 


Brown AND POLSON S PATENT CORN 
The “ Lancet” states—“ This is su; rior to anything of the kind 
known.” ‘amily Grocers : 

not. pie to opie interne artivles, Poke a auation’ #0 


NOV. 12. 1859, 


RAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRACTIC: 

and EXERCISES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, in Parts 

Se. and 6s. each.—Thee Exercises form the standard book of 

studies in all the Musical Academies: f Europe. M Thalbery 

8. Bennett, C. Hallé, Liszt, Mesdames Goddard, Pleyel. and oth:; 

eminent Pianists, have employed this work in ther course o¢ 
practice.—CraMaa Beata, and Cmuarrece, 201, Regent street 


PIANOFORTES. Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 


201, Regent-street. 


P{AEMONIUMS.— Cramer, Beale, and Chappx |! 
201, Regent-street. , 

4 VARGER’S FANTAISIE (Pianoforie) , , 

from GUILLAUM = ‘ 


2LL oe se 

FAVARGER’S LE DEPART DU CONSCRIT 26 
FAVARGER'S PROMENADE SUR L'EAU ., a r 
FAVAKGER'S LYDLA (sans octaves) ne 30 
New Editions of * Oberon” and * I Barbiére’’ Pantaisies by th), 
popular Composer —Caamen, Beate, and Co., 201, Regent-street 


SONG 


S from the most interesting and popular 
NOVELS of the Season :— 


MURIEL from John Halifax. 
DINAH » Adam Bede, 
HETTY Ditto. 


LITTLE SOPHY ,, What will he do with it? 
Written and composed by G. Lintey 
London: Caamer, Brace, and Co., 201, Kegent Street. 


Ay HEN WE TWO PARTED.—Sung by Miss 


Catherine Hayes. Composed b: MACFARREN. 
THE BEATING OF MY OWN HEART. Sung by Malle. Clara 
Novello. Composed by MACFARREN. — 
THE OPEN WINDOW. Sung by Miss Poole. Composed by 
W.MAYNARD. Price 2s. each. 
Cramer, Beate, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


2 ECONDHAND HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, 
BEALE, and CO, have a great variety. 201, Regent-street, 
and 67, Conduit-street. 


HEATSTONE’S 5-oc HARMONIUM, £6 6s, 
(new patent), has double pedals, and PS @ Sup) 
rior quality of tone. Height, 28 inches; weight, 50 lbs, 
Wuxarstons and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent street. 


" . > symp . 7 
IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY 

at Moore and Moone’s, 104, Bishopsgate street Within 
These are first-class Pianos, of rare excellence, possessing exquisite 
improvements, recently applied, which effect a grand, a pu-e, and 
beautiful quality of tone that stands unrivalled. Price from js 
Guineas. First-class Pianos for Hire, with easy terms of purchase 


JENDERS, STOVES, FIRE IRONS, and 
CHIMNEYPIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTONS 
SHOWKOOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimneypieces, Fire-irons, and Genera) Iron 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for Vaiiety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
£3 15s. to £33 10s.; bronzed tenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 Las 
steel tenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormelu ornaments, 
£2 15s. to £18; chimneypieces, from £1 8s. to £50; fire-irons, from 
2s. 3d. the set to £4 de. The BURTON and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOWROuUMs 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and 
Metallic Bedsteads. ‘The stock of each 1s at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in thiscountry. 
Bedsteads,from =... “- las. 6d. to £20 Os each, 
Shower Baths, from e $s. 0d. to £6 0s. each 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. Ud. to £7 each. 
All other kinds at the same rate. . per gallon, 


ISH-COVERS and 


Pure Colza Oil, 
HOT-WATER DISHES 


in every material, in great variety, and of the newest and 


most recherché patterns. Tin dish-covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six, 
block tin, 12s. 3a. to 27s. the set of six , elegant modern patterns, 
35s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. the set; Kritannia metal, with or without 
silver-plate handles, £3 lls. to £6 8s. the set* Sheffield plated, 
£10 to £16 10s, the set; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for 
gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on 


nickel, full size, £11 lls. 
ILLIAM §. BURTON’S GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had tis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 4W 
Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers 
and Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney. 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns, and Kettles, 
fea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Bathsand Toilet Ware, Turners’ 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c,, 
with Lists of Prices and Plans of the sixteen large Showrooms, at 
39, Oxford-street, W.; 1,14,2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, }, 
and 6, Perry’s- place, London.—-Established 1820. 


APPIN’S CUTLERY and ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE.—Messrs. Marrin Brotuers, Manufacturers by 
Special Appointment to the Queen, are the only Shettield Makers 
who supply the consumer direct in London. Their London Show 
rooms, 67 and 69, King William-street, London-bridge, contain 
by far the largest Stock of Cutlery and Electro silver Plate in the 
world, which is transmitted direct from their Manuiactories, 
Queen's Cutiery Works, Sheffield. 
Electro-silver Spoons and Forks, | Ivory Table-knives, full size, 
Fiddle Pattern, full size. Balance Handles, which can 
not possibly come loose. 


Per doz. Per doz 
Table-spoons ......+-.. 368. 0d. ; Table-knives .... + 258.00 
Table-torks + 86s. 0d. | Dessert-knives .. 18s. Od. 
Dessert-spoons é . Od. | Carvers (per pair cose 98. 0d. 
Dessert-forks . Od. | As above, with Sterling Silver 
Teaspoons ...........- Hs, Ud. Ferrules. 
Salt ** ( Gilt Bowls Table-knives .......... 348. 0d 
Mustard‘ { 6s.per doz. ? 14s. Od. | Dessert-knives 24s. Od 
Egg bod extra. Carvers (per pai: « Ils, od 


Messrs. Mappin Brothers respectfully invite buyers to inspect 
their unprecedented display, which for beauty of design, exquisit’ 
Workimanuship, and noveity, stands unrivalled. Their Liustrated 
Cutalugue, which is constantly receiving additions of new designs, 
sent per post on receipt of 12 stam: 

Marrin Ksorngns, 67 and 68, King William-street, London 
br.dge , Manufactory, Queen's Cutiery Works, Sheffield. 


JOU NEEDLE-CASE, containing 100 of 
DEANE'S Drilled-eyed NEEDLES, for 1s. This neat, 
peat and oetenes appendage tee a Lady's Work-table will be 
e on receipt of 12 e-stamps, addressed | 

Deans and Co., London-bridge, E.C. Established win 1700, x 


ARDNERS’ LAMPS ARE THE BEST.— 

- All who require a really good and cheap lamp should inspect 

Gardners’ vast and recherché collection, which will be found 
unequalled, consisting of several thousand patterns. Moderator 
Table Lamps from 5s. 6d. each.—Garpners (by appointment to her 
Majesty), makers of the patent enamel great clock dials at the 


Houses of Parliament (established 106 y 
cross WC. (est e4 years), 453, Strand, Charing 


OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for making 


juickly and at small cost superior Barley Water—recom- 
mended as a summer drink coeling in fevers, or for mothers 
nursing, and eminently nutritious as infants’ food. 
ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, the most esteemed and best 
known preparation for making pure gruel. Persons of weak 
digestion or Suameapesave habits would derive benefit from its use 
ROBINSON'S PURE SCOTCH OATMEAL, for porridge and 
food, and, from its ood and bone fuaking principles egseesy 
an maki i 
recommended for youth. 1.00 Pee : 
BINSON , BELLVILLE, and Co., Purvi ueen, id 
Lion-street, Holborn. ‘Hatablishes 1700 > he Quem GF, Ke 


> 7 F 

(COCKLE s PILLS. —The best remedy for Bile, 
ck Headache, Giddiness, Indigestion, Flatulency, Heart- 
bun,&e. To relieve the Digestive Organs from Oppression, to 
allay Spasm, to strengthen the Stomach, to restore the Liver to 
Be sae Pealthy: action, and to tranquillise the Nervous 
stem, ving the various sources of. COCKLE 5 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS will be found most cmoonioe. They cor 
tain neither mercury, antimony, nor any other mineral ingre- 
dient, and possess this additional advantage, that they may be 
resorted to under any change of weather or climate. Prepared 
only by James Cocke, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street, and te be 
had of all Medicine Vendors; in boxes at 1s 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. (i 


OLLOWAY’s PILLS.—Their searching and 
curative properties render them invaluab! se who 
suffer from liver or stomach com jainte, Any case of dyspepsia 
will readily yield to their wonuerful efficacy. “Nausea, flatulence, 
fulness, and constipation are Speedily removed by them, 


London: Printed and Published at the Office. 2, Catherine-strect, 
jn the Parish of st. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middlesex, 
Sarcapay, Novsmsen 12, 159. eet ee 


